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“ Phocion. The name? why dost thou pause ? 
Clesiphon. ’Tis lon! 
Ion. Well, { knew it would be mine !” 
Jon—A tragedy. 


Dvet.tne is prohibited in the Netherlands by an express enact- 
ment. When, therefore, there springs up any demon of revenge 
which cannot be laid except by the shedding of blood, or when any 
infringement of the rigid precepts of the code honorable demands a 
waste of life, the parties are constrained to choose their ground, and 
pace their distances on the nearest spot of earth in the dominions 
of His Most Christian Majesty, the King of the French. It is now 
ten years since my friend Monsieur de Z was, at the age of 
fifteen, sent by his father, a wealthy merchant in Bordeaux, to 
learn book-keeping, in the busiest counting-room in Antwerp. The 
transactions of an European mercantile establishment occupy the 
greater part of the day before the dinner hour ; after which, as it 
borders closely upon the evening, no ordinary business is suffered 
to intrude upon hours of rest or conviviality. Ne exe a order 
of the counting-house from nine o’clock in the nor Mitil five 
after noon ; and, except by leave, the subordinates dare not disobey 
the injunction; for the eye of a master is upon them, unless it has 
gone for a season, to read, in the many glances as keen and in- 
quisitive as its own, the news and fortungs upon "Change. But 
dinner is the Rubicon betwegmbusiness a leasure, activity and” 
indolence. When the soundag Heard which gives warning of the 
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approach of that most welcome event, the shadows begin swiftly to 
pass away from visages bending over huge folios and bundles tied 
with red tape, and the wrinkles which furrowed the most youthful 
brows give place to a bland and contented expression ; and when at 
last the mists of care roll entirely away before the beams of joy, there 
may be heard, succeeding to the stealthy step and the suppressed 
whisper, a simultaneous burst of voices in quick merriment, hailing 
the hour of release with the exultation of sea-tossed mariners in sight 
of a favoring strand. 

After dinner each day, it was the custom of the sons of the rich 
merchants—who were in Antwerp learning the art of making cent 
per cent far away from home, and from the indulgences always at- 
tached to that dear place—to assemble together in a large room in 
the coffee-house where they had dined. Here might be observed 
i a youths of all ages, from the tender, beardless boy, who had but re- 
Tae cently arrived from some Spanish or French commercial mart, to 
| t the strong, mustachioed initiate, who was not to pass many more 
i a months in clerkship ere he assumed the difficult responsibility of 

| i a junior partner. My friend, de Z , was of the former class. 
aed He had, however, been in Antwerp a sufficient length of time to 
| | contract a warm friendship for Auguste Forét, a boy younger than 
Be || himself, yet characterized by a demeanor, and distinguished for 
th abilities, which had won for him the respect of every clerk in Ant- 
t werp. Auguste was but fifteen years of age, and the only son of 
his mother. That mother doted on him to distraction. He was 
literally the light of her eyes; for all things seemed dark since he 
. had been no longer present to dispel the gloom of her lonely 
ni widowhood. Her story was, indeed, a romantic one. Herself the Y 
4 i ij only child of one of the old French nobles, she had mortally offend- 
| ed her haughty father by a plebeian marriage with a young mer- 
chant, with whom she had become acquainted in one of those ways 

Wis bi which nobody esteem unaccountable except the interested parties. 
In her solitary morning rides in the vicinity of her father’s old cha- 

teau, she always encountered a stranger, whose walks chanced to be in 

a similar direction, prompted, as she thought, by an admiration like 
her own, for a wild sequestered glen, through which the path wound, 
oversh by century elms, and traversed by a silver brooklet. 
A cold ent bow was the first approach towards a mutual ac- 
quaintance—a smile succeeded—and at last the stranger ven- 
tured a word about the beauty of the place. The lonely daughter 
of the haughty old marquis deigned a reply. It was not long be- 
fore this conversatioggwhich commenced like the first flowing of 
"the brook at their feet; with a r vein, widened into a broad 
stream, and finally settled into AGE. i repose of a deeply-felt 
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and fully-expressed passion. Emilie was aroused to a lively sense 
of her indiscretion by a furious explosion of rage from her father, 
who, never having uttered an unkind word to her before in his life, 
now assailed her abruptly one morning after she had returned from 
her accustomed ride, with a shower of invectives, which were quite 
as surprising and as unexpected to her as a peal of thunder would 
have been from the unclouded sky that was smiling so lovingly above 
her. She did not faint, but she was petrified with fear and asto- 
nishment,—fear at the consequences of her father’s anger, and asto- 
nishment at the possible manner in which he could have discovered 
her interviews with Henri Forét. She had never till that moment 
reflected how those interviews were to terminate. Matrimony was 
an event to which they had not even alluded—so numerous and so 
absorbing were the other topics which love had presented to their im- 
aginations. She had known from the first that Henri was not noble ; 
he had told her that the nature of his pursuits forbade his associating 
with the guests who sometimes enlivened her father’s solemn life in 
the chateau. But she had deferred further inquiries on that subject to 
the more interesting discussion of each other’s views, habits, and 
feelings. When, however, she was so angrily greeted by her till 
now fondly-doting parent, she comprehended the unavoidable con- 
sequences of her conduct at a single glance. She made not one 
word of reply; but when, at the expiration of his threats and de- 
nunciations, she was ordered to her chamber, she bowed meekly 
and retired. Emilie’s feelings were not to evaporate like those of 
ordinary heroines in hysteria or impotent ravings. Her’s was 
one of those decided characters which waited not for after-reflec- 
tions to soften away positive determination. Her father had assur- 
ed her of one fact, which fixed her mind as firmly in its resolve as 
her heart was fixed in its affection. After having reached her room, 
she wrote, and instantly despatched a billet—the effect of which 
was to bring a post-chaise and horses and Henri Forét to the spot 
where the road ends ina gate that opens to the glen where the 
lovers had first met. The billet, which had such power, simply re- 
quested Henri to be ready at the hour of deep twilight near the old 
trysting-place, with equipage of travel; and to this request was 
appended the rather striking information that her venerated father 
had expressed his will that she should on the following day wed a 
nobleman as old as himself, to whom he had formerly betrothed her. 
Emilie had no leisure for tears, sighs, or repentance, till her lot had 
been indissolubly entwined with that of the young merchant by “a 
friar of orders grey,” who consented to administer unto them all 
the requisite formalities of his infallible church, after having had’ 
his conscience salved over with®Zold enough to have covered it, 
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had it been as broad as by frequent stretching it had become 
long. Henri Forét was a young man of a will no less decisive 
than his joving and beautiful bride’s. He had, although she had 
not, long premeditated the step which had just been taken, and he 
had so arranged all things that, after the performance of the import- 
ant ceremony, his “ ladye fair ” experienced no more inconvenience 
than if she had been wedded with customary pomp and splendor in 
the hall of her ancestors, and given into the arms of a magnificent 
bridegroom by a gratified father. She was, strange to say, quite 
as happy in a vulgar post-chaise rapidly wheeled over the space of 
some thirty leagues, as if she had been in a splendid coach drawn 
lazily by six fat horses. Before she had perfectly recovered her 
senses, she looked around upon a very tastefully and elegantly fur- 
nished mansion in the Rue de , Paris. The young merchant’s 
partner in business had well obeyed his instructions. A house in 
the most delightful quarter of the most delightful city in the uni- 
verse stood ready for the reception of the happy pair. Your man 
of trade does every thing systematically. ‘The books of the house 
of Arnold, Forét et Ce. probably display at this day the charge of 
“a house and furniture” to the private account of M. Forét. 

Were I weaving the story of these lovers into a fictitious legend 
for the amusement of the sentimental, I should, doubtlessly, attribute 
to them length and felicity of days. But alas! my pen has been 
dipped in the bottom of that well where truth lies, and I must write 
nothing but truth. The highly respectable firm of Arnold, Forét et 
Ce. met with many sad reverses of fortune, and finally stopped pay- 
ment. So satisfied were the creditors with the honesty and ability of 
the partners, that they all cheerfully acquiesced in an adjustment of 
their demands, by which the house was enabled gradually to wind 
up its concerns, and not only to discharge all its debts, but to pre- 
sent to each of the partners a competent private fortune. This, 
however, did not satisfy the ambition of young Forét. He had 
imbibed the nicest notions of commercial honor, and fancied that his 
misfortunes had dimmed the lustre of his own ; though, to the eye 
of his friends, they had only been vapors upon the diamond—fading, 
almost as soon as perceived, from the purity of its brightness. It 
had been also the ambition of the young merchant to reach, by 
the potegt aid of riches, those honors denied him by birth, and rein- 
state his wife in that rank from which he had removed her. His 
mischances swept his air-built castles into night. Not content to 
live, young and wealthy as he was, upon a small income, he accept- 
ed an advantageous offer to remove to the West Indies. ‘Thither he 
embarked with his wife,—happy as when first she became his own, 
—and a beautiful boy, their onl¥darling, who was now over six 
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years of age. Forming in Martinique a new mercantile connexion, 
he lived in that island for seven years, and amassed a fortune which 
placed within his grasp the glittering prize for which he had been 
so long striving. On the fourteenth birth-day of the young Auguste, 
his father prepared to remove once more to Paris with his wife and 
child. But alas!—on the day when they were to have sailed, he 


was taken ill with a fever, induced partly by the excitement of his 


occupations, and partly by infection received in visiting the slave- 
hamlet, to bid adieu to his faithful negroes. From the moment he 
fell sick he was seized with a strong presentiment of death. The 
fever was not violent, and his affectionate and devoted wife vainly 
endeavored to divert the current of his melancholy thoughts. But the 
strangest effect of his illness was to alter all his ambitious projects 
—he expressed himself convinced of the folly of his worldly 
desires, and having received from his wife an assurance that she 
had been most happy in the station of life to which he had re- 
duced her, exacted from her a willing promise that she would have 
the young Auguste, their son, educated to commerce at the house 
of certain friends in Antwerp, so that he should be the artificer of 
his own fortune. The presentiment of poor Henri Forét was ve- 
rified. He died, leaving all his large fortune to his wife, to be dis- 
posed of as she pleased at his death. Few days elapsed before the 
heart-broken Emilie and her darling son were on the broad 
waters, returning to their beloved France. Scarcely had she ar- 
rived in Paris before she addressed her father, the old Marquis, who 
had not stirred from his chateau, informing him of all her misfor- 
tunes and of her present situation, and how heartily she entreated 
his forgiveness. Considering how rich she was, it is no wonder 
that she was again received into the arms of her doting sire. Old 
French Marquises do not dislike money. ‘The father insisted, how- 
ever, that she should not bring home with her that “ sprig of com- 
merce,” as he called the young Auguste. As she had no intention 
of this originally—being determined, though it almost broke her 
heart, that, in compliance with the wishes of her husband, she would 
send their son to Antwerp for three years—she signified her acqui- 
escence in her father’s will; and, parting from her dear, dear boy, 
with many tears and blessings, she proceeded to her paternal do- 
main, while he, under the charge of a faithful servant, departed for 
his school of commercial education. 

How these facts came to my knowledge is, as a lawyer would 
say, immaterial to the point at issue. It is sufficient that I have 
related them for the purpose of enhancing the interest of a thrilling 
story, in which the young Auguste Forét is a prominent actor, and to 
the truth of which, my friend, de Z , can testify most solemnly, 
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as he was throughout an eye-witness. The events happened ten 
years ago, and may be found by the curious succinctly noted in 
the chronicles of the day. Assembled in that large room of the cof- 
fee-house—where they had just dined, and where they were wont 
to assemble—at about six o’clock in the evening of a rainy Autumn 
day, were all the most respectable clerks of the first commercial 
houses in Antwerp. Some were sipping coffee, some were playing 
at dominoes, and others were discussing the various subjects of in- 
terest which for the time occupied their attention. About this 
hour, certain officers of a regiment stationed in the town were 
wont to resort to the coffee-house, and amicably mingle with the 
clerks in their diversions or conversation. This evening the of- 
ficers had come in as usual, and the usual hilarity prevailed. Sud- 
denly, from a corner of the room loud voices were heard, as if in 
angry discussion. All other tongues were instantaneously still, and all 
eyes were turned on the quarter from which the sounds proceeded. 
A quarrel was so unusual an occurrence, that it attracted universal 
attention. It afterwards appeared that the dispute arose about a 
horse, whieh had been purchased by one of the officers from a clerk 
who was about to leave the town. This officer, who was an Italian 
from Sicily, had, before then, rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to the frequenters of the coffee-room on account of his rude, bois- 
terous manners, his insolent swagger and bravado. He was a tall, 
ferocious-looking fellow, mustachioed and whiskered in the Fra 
Diavolo style, and wore a rapier upon all occasions. On the pre. 
sent, the first words he was heard to utter, after blustering into the 
room, were— 

“The horse I bought from Rodolph is unsound.” Rodolph 
being a Swede and no craven, and knowing that the bully in- 
tended the remark for himself, coolly walked up to the speaker, and 
asked— 

“ Signor Alonzo, was that speech intended as a question for my 
private ear and inadvertently muttered aloud, or was it spoken audi- 
bly for the edification of this good company ?” 

“ They heard it, Master Rodolph, as well as you, and can hear 
it again if they list. ‘The horse I bought from you is unsound.” 

“ You oblige me, Signor Alonzo, by your frankness. Will you 
reply to my second query of, whether you mean to insinuate that I 
sold the horse to you knowing him to be defective, or whether he 
proved, unwittingly to both buyer and vendor, unsound ?” 

“T mean what I mean ;—when a jockey sells a horse to a gentle. 
man, and he proves broken-winded or spavined, or false-footed, the 
inference as to the jockey’s honesty is easy.” 
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At this period of the conversation the eyes of all in the room, 
both officers and clerks, were turned upon the disputants. 

“ Gentlemen !”’ said Rodolph, facing those present, “ you are, the 
most of you, well acquainted with me and with my claims to the 
title of a man of honor. I shall hold no farther parley with this 
bully in a soldier’s dress, but simply state to you that I yesterday 
sold him a horse at his earnest solicitation, assuring him at the 
time that I was no judge of the animal, that I had owned the one in 
question but a short time, and that he must depend on his own 
judgment, if he chose to give me the price which I paid for the 
beast a fortnight before. He took the horse, and now accuses me 
of being privy to his unsoundness” Here several voices in- 
terrupted Rodolph with “Shame! shame! fie, Signor Alonzo !’’ 
“IT do not wish, gentlemen,” continued Rodolph, “ that you should 
assume my quarrel or invidiously judge between us. Although I 
said that I should hold no further parley with this bully, I did not 
preclude myself the privilege of pulling his nose.” Saying which, 
and suiting the action to the word, the impassioned Swede suddenly 
grasped the nasal protuberance of the officer, and wrung it with sur- 
prising effect ; for, at first, the Italian bravo recoiled, and the na- 
tural ruby of his visage abdicated in favor of a pallor, which was in 
its turn driven forth by a blush, which succeeded the shame of pal- 
pable cowardice exhibited before so large a company. With the 
velocity of thought, Signor Alonzo’s rapier leaped from its scabbard 
and desperately darted towards the breast of Rodolph, who, with a 
velocity no ways inferior, clenched the wrist of the arm that wield- 
ed it, and, wrenching the weapon from its infuriated master, coolly 
took the point in one hand and the hilt in the other, and broke it in 
twain across his knee. This movement not only proved that the 
officer was as unsuccessful in the purchase of rapiers as of horses, 
but that his strength was disproportionate to the greatness of his 
size and the volume of his voice. It was hailed with a general 
shout, as Rodolph, throwing the disjecta membra of the sword out 
of the window, walked slowly from the apartment. This departure 
broke up the assemblage. ‘The clerks, among whom were my 
friend, de Z and Auguste Forét, retired to their several homes, 
and Signor Alonzo, boiling with wrath, marched off with his brother 
officers to his quarters. 

Every one anticipated a bloody termination to this business, but 
none more calmly than Rodolph. He said that he was well aware 
that he had provoked almost certain death ; for he was no master of 
fence, and had never fired a pistol a dozen times in his life. De 
Z was a friend of Rodolph, and late in the evening resorted to 


his apartments. He found Rodolph alone sitting by a fire, reading 
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a German translation of Shakspeare. “Ah, de Z ! Iam glad 
~ to see you—this English author is the most wonderful of all the 
poets. I cannot read him in the original, but it strikes me the 
German must be almost as good, for nothing could be better. Here 
is a most amusing scene between a Welsh captain and an English 
bullying ensign called Pistol. The Welshman forces the valiant 
swaggerer to swallow a leek. ‘The scene has amused me, for it 
reminded me strongly of this evening’s rencontre. I wish I 
had read before of the great Captain Fluellen’s valor—I think it 
would have augmented my own.” 

De Z—— sat by his side, and entering cheerfully into conver- 
sation, the evening had almost glided away, when the servant an- 
nounced an officer as asking admittance. “Certainly,” said Ro- 
dolph, “I can be seen ;” and turning to de Z , he simple observ- 
ed—“ The Challenge!” ‘The word was scarcely spoken before the 
officer stepped into the room, and placed Don Alonzo’s cartel in 
the already extended hand of Rodolph. “ After the insult received 
by my friend Signor Alonzo, Monsieur Rodolph, the honor of our 
regiment requires that blood should be spilt,—in what way will it be 
most agreeable to you to kill or be killed by Signor Alonzo? and 
when 

“T have expected this honor,” replied Rodolph, “and will meet 
your friend the day after the morrow, at noon, over the French bor- 
der, at such particular spot as my friend Mons. de Z shall with 
yourself determine upon. My weapon is the pistol.” 

Here M. de Z arose, and settled with the bearer of the 
challenge the place and other necessary preliminaries. The three 
then separated for the night, but the next day saw them—the chal- 
lenger and the challenged—on their way to the fatal spot, where 
they could meet without fear of molestation from the minions of 
the law. It was in France, beyond the constituted authorities of 
Ghent. None were present on the ground save Don Alonzo with 
his friend, and Rodolph with his friend (and my friend and narra- 
tor) de Z . The requisite coolness was displayed on both sides. 
Alonzo, though a downright coward and bully, and one who would 
probably have shown the white feather in a general melée, seemed 
perfectly unconcerned. His self-confidence was greater than his na- 
tural fear. He was sure of his man. He could snuff a candle at 
twelve paces. The words of command—* one, two, three,” were 
given by de Z . Alonzo fired instantly that the word “two” was 
spoken, and his ball lodged directly under his antagonist’s right 
shoulder ; the shock causing a harmless discharge of Rodolph’s pis- 
tol. Rodolph fell, and was borne by de Z and Alonzo’s second 
to the carriage which stood in readiness, and in which he was 
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slowly re-conveyed to Antwerp. The surgeon who extracted the ball 
pronounced his patient out of danger, if he could be kept in quiet. 
The clerks, who had hastened to ascertain the result, were pa- 
cified, and no danger was apprehended. De Z was inde. 
fatigable in his attentions to Rodolph, who, now that the affair 
was over, exhibited none of his former coolness. He raved, he 
stormed, he called Signor Alonzo a villain for firing before the 
word, and a bloody wretch for wishing to murder a fellow-creature 
on account of a miserable brute of a horse; he tore the handage 
from his arm—it was replaced—still he tore it away. No persua. 
sions could mollify him. The result was a high fever and delirium. 
From his confessions in the latter, it appeared that he was under 
an engagement to be married to a young lady to whom he had long 
been fondly attached, and that the day appointed for the ceremony had 
already gone by, This involuntary violation of a sacred engagement 
on his part, seemed to have preyed upon his mind, and to have induc. 
ed all his wild behaviour. So great and so frequent at last became 
his paroxysms, that the surgeon announced the certainty of his 
death within twenty-four hours unless a change was manifest, In 
a less time a change was manifest ; but such a change! He became 
suddenly sane. He exhibited his characteristic coolness, He called 
his friend to his bedside, and thanking him tenderly for all his kind. 
ness, said that he had one request to prefer, which he begged might be 
granted, as it would be his last. He said that he felt he was dying, 
and that he wished to spend a portion of the small remnant of his life 
in company with his dear old friends and associates. He wished all 
the clerks, who were in the coffee-room on the evening of his unhap. 
py fracas, to assemble around his bed. It was then afternoon. In the 
evening de Z went to the coffee-house, and finding the clerks 
congregated, as usual, stated Rodolph’s dying request. They all— 
every one who was present on the occasion of the quarrel—ad- 
journed in a body to the lodgings of their dying companion. ‘They 
were preceded into the chamber by de Z , who mentioned their 
approach. Rodolph’s eyes lighted with supernatural fires as he 
saw them all, the very youthful and the more advanced in age, ga- 
ther around his couch. There were thirty-four present ; with all 
he was familiarly acquainted—with all he had lived on terms of 
kindly friendship—with all except one, and that one was Auguste 
Forét. So recent had been the arrival of Auguste, and so retired 
were his habits of life, that he could hardly be said to have a bosom. 
friend among all the clerks. All loved and esteemed him, however ; 
for he did not shun society, but shrank from contact with a sort of 
feminine sensitiveness which he vainly endeavored to overcome. 
Having always lived under the affectionate care of his mother, he 
VOL. X. 41 
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had never learned that forwardness of manner which boys call 
manliness. When Rodolph’s earnest request was communicated that 
the clerks would visit his chamber, Auguste doubted the delicacy of 
a stranger’s intrusion at such an hour. He had never spoken to 
Rodolph. When he reflected, however, that the request was that all 
who witnessed the fracas should be present, he hesitated not to ac- 
company the rest. The thirty-four stood in order around the sick 
youth’s bed. Sorrow, deep sorrow was impressed on every unfur- 
rowed visage, as they heard the dreadful words uttered in hollow 
tones by their late joyous comrade. 

“ Brothers,” said he, “I am murdered, basely murdered. The 
wretch lives who brought me to this pass. I shall die before morn- 
ing. He will be alive; all will be dark tome. He will see the 
pleasant sun; all will be silent to me. He will hear the birds, 
and oh! your voices—your dear voices. I did not provoke his 
insult, but I could not brook his ruffian bravado. He called me 
to fight him. What was his life worth? Nothing. He dies, and 
his paltry pay goes toa better man. I shall die just as I become 
of age—now that I am twenty-one—the very day that I have look- 
ed forward to with such thrilling anxiety passed by me on this 
wretched bed! My fair domains on the borders of my native river 
will go to a distant relative. My fair” here his emotions 
choked his utterance, “ but this is unmanly. I do not wish to make 
you weep. No!” starting up with convulsive energy, and assum- 
ing a terrible expression, which was never forgotten by those pre- 
sent. “No! I wish to incite you to revenge! Swear to me—or I 
shall not die in peace ; swear that you will revenge my death !” 

The right hands of every one in the room were raised up, and 
every one, borne away by the strong excitement of the moment, 
uttered “I swear!” Rodolph’s head sunk for a moment on his pil- 
low ; and when he rose again, his face was calm. Some one pre- 
sent proposed that they should on the instant draw lots, or rather 
that all their names should be written on slips of paper, and the 
name drawn by Rodolph should signify his avenger. To this a 
general consent was given; and a smile of satisfaction played 
over the pallid features of the dying youth as the names were writ- 
ten and cast into a hat. He rose once more, but for the last time, 
on his pillow, and placing, with painful effort, his left hand among 
the names, drew forth one which he handed to the nearest by-stander 
to read, and which, when read, sounded like a knell on every ear. 
It was Aveusre Foret. “No! No! this will never do!” exclaim. 
ed every voice but two. ‘“ This will never do—Auguste is a mere 
child—he is hardly one of us. Let Rodolph draw again.” They 
turned to Rodolph. He was dead. Horror struck them dumb. 
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Auguste was the first to break the silence. ‘ Companions, the lot 
cannot be drawn again; and if it could, it should not. I came 
voluntarily to this meeting, and I will abide its event. I never 
knew yonder poor departed ; but I know his wrong, and I came of 
my own free will to witness his death, I amnocraven. My mo- 
ther’s blood runs in my veins, and she was a noble’s daughter. 
My father’s blood runs in my veins, and he was one who got, as my 
mother told me, his patent of nobility immediately from Almighty 
God. He was, moreover, a merchant. I am to be a merchant. 
Shall I forfeit the first pledge I have given? Break my first con- 
tract? No; I took my fair chance. My duty is plain !” 

The clerks did not, however, cease their remonstrances, although 
quite fruitless. They separated with heavy grief upon their hearts, 
feeling more sorrow for the luckless instrument of vengeance than 
he did for himself. He thought only of his mother. He knew that 
his death would break her heart ; but he solaced himself with the 
reflection, that if she died, they would meet the sooner, never more 
to be parted. His thoughts were all wrong. He mistook his duty : 
but he acted nobly, and, with some misgivings, conscientiously. 
“] am,” said he to de Z » as he handed him his written cartel to 
Signor Alonzo, “a most innocent avenger.” His companion refused 
peremptorily to carry the challenge. He begged and entreated 
Auguste to allow him to fight the duel, Rodolph was his friend— 
he was Rodolph’s second—it was his right. Auguste was im- 
moveable. ‘The cartel was sent by another hand. “You will, at 
least,” said Auguste, “ be present with the rest at my execution.” 
De Z turned away, and saw him not again until the same 
thirty-four met once more on the fatal spot where Rodolph had re- 
ceived his death-wound. Before that time, however, a fearful in- 
terest had attached itself to Auguste. He was looked upon as 
doomed. The clerks had taken an oath not to divulge the secret, 
or the arm of the law might have averted the catastrophe. They 
all hovered about Auguste. They were with him day and night, half 
drowned in tears, and half roused to indignation at his obstinate 
firmness of purpose. Every one swore to revenge him if he fell ; but 
this he did not require. Nay, he entreated them to proceed no fur- 
ther after his death. Vindictiveness could not be felt by that calm, 
sweet, yet bold spirit. When parts of his history became known, 
he became an object of intense interest. All his friends—and who 
among that number was not now his heart-devoted friend 1—said they 
would go to his mother, and be her sons. He begged them simply to 
convey to her his love, his last kiss, and a letter that he would write. 
How many a weary mile would I journey, what fatigues would I not 
endure, to see that letter? It must have breathed the soul of pathos. 
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All things were prepared. It was a pure autumnal morning. 
Some breath of summer still seemed to linger on the breeze. The 
birds poured out their matin hymns in a clear, rich strain of melody. 
‘To an opening in a broad forest, that wove elsewhere a roof of foliage 
beneath the sky, a party of youths might have been seen slowly wind- 
ing their way They were followed by a boy, who had evidently 
not seen his sixteenth spring. He was a mere stripling. His figure 4 
was so slight, but yet so symmetrically fashioned, that, while you 
doubted that if so lovely a face could belong to a young man, you felt 
assured that the form could not be a woman’s. His eye was bright 
and steady, and he trod with a firm step. When the party halted, 
the serious expression which every countenance wore gave place 
to its opposite of joy. “It is the hour appointed,” exclaimed one, 
and he is not here !” “ Wait!” said a calm voice. The speaker was 
the beautiful boy. It was Auguste Forét. An interval elapsed. “It is 
past the time,” exclaimed another ; “ Signor Alonzo has decamped.” 
“ Not so speedy, my brave fellow,” exclaimed a gruff voice from 
behind ; “ not so speedy, we shall see presently who will decamp to i 
h-ll!” The youthful party turned, and saw the antagonist whom 


they had come to meet, accompanied by half-a-dozen companions 
dressed in the uniform of the officers of the army. One 
of these stepped forward, and addressing the whole party, said, 
that, understanding the challenger’s friends were to be present, they ? 
had come as the supporters of the challenged ; and that, as the 4 
challenged, they claimed the right of prescribing the form of the f 
duel, and the more especially as Signor Alonzo had yielded the 
choice of weapons to Monsieur Auguste on account of his extreme 
youth. ‘They claimed, and would insist on, alternate fires—that a 
, piece of money should be tossed up for the first fire. ‘To this the S. 
friends of Auguste readily acceded, as they thought he might 
chance on the first shot, and thus destroy his antagonist. It was 
true that Alonzo was a celebrated marksman. He could wing or kill 
his antagonist at his pleasure. He had been successful in a dozen 
duels. They were every-day matters to him. Auguste had never 
fired a pistol skilfully in his life. He had not the nerve to hold 
one steadily for a moment. He had practised within the past week, 
and could never hit the mark. His only possible escape from death 
was his having the first shot. ‘The distance was marked and the 
parties stationed. It wasa fearful sight to behold that fair, spotless 
young man, standing up in his loveliness as a mark for the brutal 
sport of the soldier-ruffian before him. Auguste had thrown aside 
his cap, and freely over his head clustered the rich, wavy curls. In 
his right hand, suspended at his side, he held the pistol ; in his left, 
his letter to his mother. His countenance betrayed no unusual ex- 
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pression. His lip did not quiver, nor did his cheek blanch. The 
ridiculousness of his situation seemed to strike even the ruffian, 
Alonzo. “I will not fight a child,” said he. “ You are a coward !” 
said the calm voice of the child. “Go on!” said the other. 
“ Alonzo has the crown,” said his second. The piece of money was 
twirled into the air—it fell—the crown was uppermost. It was the 
soldier’s first shot. ‘ Now, young sir, pray, for your hour is come !” 
Every eye turned to Auguste. He smiled. Slowly went the sol- 
dier’s pistol to its deadly level. ‘The report was heard, the slight 
smoke passed away, and the limb of a sapling fell to the ground. 
Auguste still smiled. He was unhurt. When my friend de Z 
told me of this, I asked him if his party shouted. He said, “ No! 
there was one long, loud breath.” Auguste now raised his pistol, 
but carelessly, and his hand shook. The soldier’s face was as 
livid as death. Suddenly, and evidently to the perfect surprise of 
Auguste—for he started back—the pistol went off. Signor Alon- 
zo leaped upwards with a convulsive spring, and fell on his face to 
the earth—dead. “All fair!” said his friends, and as they took up 
the body, those who turned to look after Auguste were just in 
time to hear him say, “I did not intend to fire!” and to receive him 
fainting in their arms. 

Was all this directed by a special Providence? Is there not “a 
special Providence in the fall of a sparrow ?” Will my readers pon- 
der over these questions? If they will do so, my story will not have 
been told in vain. Its sequel was, that on the return of the happy 
party of clerks to Antwerp, they found the death of the officer 
had been published in the Gazette, together with the name of his op- 
ponent. Auguste, fearing the effect of such news upon his mother, 
departed with speed for his ancestral chateau, which he entered, in 
spite of his grandfather’s prohibition. ‘The old Marquis was fu- 
rious at first, but when he had heard all the particulars of the encoun- 
ter, he comforted his aristocratic conscience with the assertion that 
there was not a drop of commercial blood in the boy ; but that he 
was a true sinew of the old stock, and should inherit, as he richly 
deserved, the title and estates of the family. 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRES. 


Watxrne up the Passage Choiseul, your eye may be caught by a 
tricolored flag, suspended over the entrance to a lateral avenue, and 
upon which you may read :—** Compte. Theatre des jeunes Eléves.” 
Nearly under the flag is a little office, wherein you see a miniature 
theatre, upon whose portal are the following lines :— 


“ Par des meurs, le bon gout, modestment il-brille, 
Et sans danger, la mere y conduira sa fille.” 


If you utter the words “un stalle d’orchestre,” a woman will present 
you a ticket, for which you pay three francs. Passing into the 
ae avenue, and thence up two or three flights of stairs, you soon may 
| A find yourself in a theatre containing 500 persons. It is one of 
| i Ai those theatres peculiar to Paris, on whose stage perform only child- 
| ren between the ages of six and sixteen years. There is a similar 
i one in the Passage of the Opera, and at this time Castelli has a 
troop of forty playing at the royal theatre of the Odeon. You per. 
HF tii ceive the house to be rather miscellaneous. Here are sober gentle- 
ge men in gray hairs, and middle-aged men with the red ribbon, and 
% young bucks in long curls. There is, however, a vast numerical 
ore superiority of dames in grisette caps, and of children prattling as 
; i fH they clap their hands and enjoy sugar-candy. The truly legiti- 
? mii mate public of this theatre is composed of women—nurses or mo- 


me thers—and of boys and girls. ‘They throng the house from the pit 
to the gallery. 
This establishment was commenced in 1812, and is now under 
ff the superintendence of Monsieur Compte, who writes himself down ; 
| « Pysicien du Roi,” and who enjoys a European reputation as the | 
ie most skilful juggler of the time. 
: i Three loud knocks are now heard. The company, expressing its 
F BES satisfaction in “ Ah, ah, enfin, enfin,” settles itself down to quiet. 
mb The eight or ten instruments of the orchestra strike up, and the 


little curtain ascends. Before you are many stage-dressed children, 
Ml ot t one of whom represents Louis XIV. and another Madame de Main- 
| ota |; tenon, and they begin the vaudeville. ‘The vaudeville now prevails 
— not only at this, but at nearly every Parisian theatre. It is a 
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sort of comedy intermingled with songs. The music of the song is 
generally a stolen fragment from some favorite opera of the time. 
Like many other works of art, it requires an educated, or rather an 
artificial, taste to enjoy it. To me it appeared at first particularly 
absurd. The song seemed to have no relation, or a very ridiculous 
one, to the plot and characters of the piece. It is often introduced 
as a sort of winding up of a scene. When, for instance, two per- 
sonages in wrath, have frowned and scolded at each other for a 
reasonable time, their indignation ascends into its climax by sud- 
denly darting into some song, fierce indeed, and wherein each per. 
haps accompanies the other. A love-scene is concluded by a song. 
Grief waxes high, and vents itself in a song. Hope, fear, despair, 
any of the passions, having talked themselves out, dash into a song. 
The song of the vaudeville seems to be the outlet of feelings, for 
mere natural speech is inadequate. The piece itself is generally of 
the most unsubstantial stuff. It is one of the most trivial of the 
forms of comedy. French genius is more prolific therein than in 


any thing else dramatic. In November last, twenty-one new vau- 


devilles were brought out at the Parisian theatres. 

It is hardly worth while to give an outline of the first performed 
piece. It engaged the talents of about twenty children, most of 
whom were under twelve years of age. It was historical, and em- 
bodying as it did, in those little bodies and piping voices, some per- 
sonages and events of a grand French epoch, seemed, to say the 
least of it, extremely queer. ‘The performances, however, were, in 
general, very excellent. The gesticulation was abundant and per- 
tinent. The singing was worthy much praise. The self-possession 
of each actor and actress was complete. The parts were committed 
perfectly, and they were distinctly enunciated. The little rogues 
frowned in the right place, laughed in the right place, took snuff 
when it was proper, made love as they ought to have done; and 
frowning, or laughing, or snuff-taking, or love-making, they were 
clapped by as small a set of hands, and bravo’d by as infantile a set 
of voices, as ean well be imagined in a theatrical public. As the 
drama was a new one, there arose, at the final dropping of the cur. 
tain, a loud call for the author. The curtain re-ascended, and one 
of the actors, about eight years of age, advanced to the front of the 
stage, and with a bow and air which the polished Duke of Choiseul 
himself, in his courtliest mood, might not in vain have copied, an. 
nounced :—* Messieurs, (never “ Dames et Messieurs,”’) la piece que 
nous avons eu l’honneur a vous presenter ce soir, est de Messieur 
Dandin, Brazier et Melesville ;’—and having again bowed, he re- 
tired. “ Est-il fini, maman?” asked a little urchin, sucking an 
orange behindme. “Qui, mon petit coeur,” replied the mother— 
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« C’est jolie ca, n’est-ce-pas?” “C’est trop court ;” responded the 
incipient critic. 

And now was heard the voice of a boy, screaming out, in its high. 
est key, the “Entr-Acte,” with masses of candy, sugar-plums, 
oranges, and cake crowding the basket before him. The juvenile 
purchasers discussed its contents and the merits of the last perform. 
ance, until the curtain arose for the next vaudeville. Its plot was 
simply this. Two children purloining from an old servant the key 
to an apartment of the house, entered it, and in their mischief broke 
a costly vase. The father, suspecting the servant, discharged him 
notwithstanding his disclaimer. The servant had suspicions of the 
children, and assuming the character of a showman, by a represen. 
tation on the principle of a famous one in Hamlet, brought home 
the fault so forcibly to the children, before whom, with others, he was 
giving an exhibition, that they fell upon their knees, and, confessing 
their fault, asked their father’s forgiveness. ‘The piece was inter- 
mingled with many wholesome remarks on truth-telling and duty- 
performing, Its morality was unexceptionable, and addressed itself 
to a very attentive audience. It was not unlike one of Miss Edge. 
worth’s simple moral tales dramatized for youth. The parts of the 
children performed by little Desir and his sister Henriette, were 
among the most interesting pieces of acting that I have lately seen. 

But if you would enjoy fine acting by children, walk over to Cas. 
telli’s youthful troop, now performing in the large, royal theatre of 
the Odeon. You will there have not merely comedy and tragedy, 
but the pantomime and the ballet. ‘The English made a great cry 
about one Master Burke ; but here may you see twenty Masters 
Burke, and, moreover, twenty Mistresses Burke. I shall not soon 
forget the impressions produced, night after night, upon large au- 
diences by Monsieur Felix, aged eight years, and Mademoiselle Ce. 
lestine aged ten, the one convulsing them with laughter, the other 
filling them with tears. Nor were they alone in their dramatic 
power. Numerous other parts were each filled with a peculiar 
grace, and ease, and naturalness, as if the little artists had been to 
the manner born. The pantomime was extraordinary,—not a word 
spoken,—the rogues conducting on a very intricate plot to its end: 
by infinite gesticulation. Nothing could better verify the saying 
that the French are born actors. The dance was extremely fine. 
It was performed by sixteen girls not yet in their teens. And beau- 
tiful children they were, too ; for, whatever may be said of the ugli- 
ness of the old French, the young French are generally handsome. 
Moreover they were rouged by nature. They appeared dressed in 
the wholesale nudity of the Grand opera dancers ; they pirouetted 
with equal freedom; they tripped upon their toes; they looked 
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archly or languishingly ; they waved their graceful rose wreaths ; 
they were themselves adorned throughout with flowers, and in this 
and that position, resembled more a living bouquet bound up and 
then negligently scattered, than any thing else I can recall. Their 
combinations were, many of them, very original. In the last which 
I remember, they radiated or flashed swiftly out, each hold of ano- 
ther’s hand, from a little knot of a centre, to a wide circumferences 
Fancy a rose-bud bursting wide, in the twinkling of an eye, to its 
full dimensions, and you have an image of this beautiful combina- 
tion. Mademoiselle Charlotte, by her lightness and grace, renewed 
the applause of Taglioni. The compliment was acknowledged by 
a courtesy and backward walk in the approved style of the Grand 
Opera. 

In the Passage de l’Opera is the Gymnas Enfantin. It is as 
much below Monsieur Compte’s theatre as Castellis’ troop is above 
it. Here also do you see youthful performers and youthful ap- 
plauders. ‘That no theatrical taste, however young, may go ungra- 
tified at Paris, has been established in the third story of the Palais 
Royal the theatre Seraphin. Its performers are not children, but 
ombres chinoires, puppets, automata of great size, and every now and 
then a very sagacious dog appears upon the stage, and helps to carry 
on the drama, much to the delight of fifty or sixty nurses and infants 
just from the breast. These last constitute the public of the theatre 
Seraphin. Step in then any evening, between the hours of seven 
and ten, and you shall see scores of Parisian infants taking their 
first lessons in dramatic taste. 

Why does the theatre so largely flourish in France? Chiefly, of 
course, because therein the French do see themselves. But may 
not the above sketch help to furnish a satisfactory answer? These 
little establishments may be quite unworthy of notice, except as il- 
Justrations of French character. As such I dwell upon them. In 
them I discover manufactories of theatrical taste. I see each week 
thousands and thousands of children brought within the charms of 
music and stage scenery, and under the influence of dramatic action 
easily to be comprehended. I see them wrought upon by these agents 
at the most susceptible period of their lives. I see their manners, 
their habits, their feelings, their character, taking a permanent 
bend from these early impressions. But while these juvenile insti. 
tutions are fruitful nurseries of theatrical taste, they are likewise 
nurseries of theatrical talent. Here are beginning to be educated 
the dancers, the singers, the actors and actresses, who will hereafter 
be successful, or damned upon some one or other of the twenty-one 
grand theatres or operas of Paris. That many of them, like Felix 
and Celestine, will never reach those goals, is unquestionably true. 

¥OL. X. 42 
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Their capacities will ere then be exhausted. For all theatrical pur- 
poses, they will, in five or ten years, be fifty or sixty years of age. 
Of a vast majority, however, such will not be the fate, and in duc 
time may they advance, and aid in supplying the large demand for, 
and consumption of, theatrical abilities in Paris. ‘Then may they 
at last enjoy an adequate compensation for their labors. Nothing 
is better understood than that the managers of these establishments 
luxuriate upon their profits, while the poorly paid children, gene- 
rally the offspring of poor parents, are very poorly fed, poorly clad, 
and poorly sheltered. 

But these establishments are not merely schools of theatrical 
artists, and of those artists’ patrons. ‘They are institutions where- 
in are taken some earliest lessons in self-possession, in love of con- 
versation and gesture, in the subject of manner, in love of music. 
And here, too, are first begotten the love of pleasure, and the dis- 
position to be pleased, a passion for parade and love of applause, 
and love of the artificial. And here, moreover, are taken some first 
lessons in ennui. In many of these features, a French youth is as 
much developed at ten years of age, as is an American at eighteen. 
I may here say, however, that the latter has the better of the other 
in the practical and the useful. 

The wide and momentous question now daily asked by quiet 
and by troubled spirits is—what are to be the fortunes of France ? 
The answers are various; their name is legion, and they are neces- 
sarily conjectural. In looking around for some, I have asked what 
are the influences operating upon her children and her youth? 
The man and woman are, in the main, but results of impressions in 
early life. Describe the character of a mother who has instructed 
her offspring, and easily may be given the character of that off- 
spring developed into manhood. I see France, the mother teaching 
her children. I see a large system, intellectual, religious, physical, 
moral and social, devised to bear on her youthful offspring. I see, 
moreover, influences that should not be within that system. In the 
establishments above sketched I recognize some of these exception- 
able influences. That they are altogether reprehensible, I do not 
say. That they help to create that self-possession which is the basis 
of all good breeding, and which sheds so fine a charm through the 
lowest and highest department of French intercourse, I have no 
doubt. Give the child self-possession and he bequeaths it to the 
youth, from whom, inevitably, it is inherited by the man. The 
French children possess this trait in a remarkable degree. They 
go much into public scenes. ‘They visit often these theatres. 
There are they taught to behave without gaucherie. They see 
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their equals self-possessed and bold upon the stage. They imitate. 
The stage is here, indeed, a school of manners for the young. 

Am [ unphilosophical in tracing the Frenchman’s love of conver- 
sation and gesture, in part, up to similar influences of early life ? 
There may be such a thing as one person’s having a natural tendency 
to converse and gesticulate more frequently than another. That 
such tendency should be innate in a whole nation, I can 
hardly believe. I attribute this feature of the French, so widely 
distinguishing them from, the English for instance, to early educa- 
tion. Get, indeed, such a habit once into a people, and it is hard 
to get it out. Itis called national. It is not therefore innate. 
The parent’s ever-present and all-powerful example unconsciously 
creates it in the children. Moreover, place these children each 
night as auditors and spectators in a theatre ; let them hear these 
juvenile actors and actresses conversing rapidly for hours ; let them 
see their abundant gesticulation ; and upon their ownselves, by the 
imitative faculty, easily may be engrafted corresponding features. 
They cannot describe to their friend the spectacle of the evening 
without adopting them. There are some traits of individual and 
national character whose causes lie deep. There are others which 
are the result of a thousand little circumstances, in their combina- 
tion powerful, singly considered, but feeble. Is not the trait just 
spoken of included within the latter class? Hand in hand with 
much conversation and much gesticulation is the wish to excel 
therein, and that wish, in successful action, works out what men 
call manner, a word whose definition, found in no dictionary, may 
be distinctly read only in the social department of a polished 
French lady or French gentleman. 

That the love of mere pleasure, for pleasure’s own sake, so em- 
phatically French, is among the legitimate offspring of these thea- 
tres, I believe to be true; and likewise here is partly created their 
peculiar disposition to be pleased. In the subject of politics and 
government they are perpetually finding fault. In matters of plea- 
sure they continually find delight. ‘There is nothing, however in- 
significant, whereat they do not smile. Caricatures, wit on the stage, 
waggery in the streets, trivialities which an Englishman would let 
pass in silence and perhaps contempt, the Frenchman laughs at 
and intensely enjoys. He is disposed to laugh, for the tendencies 
of his youth were gay, and his first smile was at the marionettes of 
the Seraphin. 

That the French are not now so gay as formerly, is unquestion- 
ably true. And their gaiety has diminished, too, while the means 
for exciting it have been increased. But that diminution is the re- 
sult of mighty counteracting agents. Within the last half ceatury 
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a grand social and political revolution has emancipated masses, 
It has set them to thinking. With much thought has it given much 
seriousness. It has opened to ambition a thousand new passages 
from the arena of frivolity and mere pleasure, passages that, how- 
ever sombre, still conduct to light. If in the last fifty years have 
been added to this metropolis fifty grand central sources of plea- 
sure, there have likewise been added fifty thousand topics of serious 
thought, I am near the truth in saying, that the French are a little 
less gay and far more serious than before 1789. 

The love of music, so universal among the Parisians, is inspired 
into the children by the orchestra of their theatres—not simple mu- 
sic, but music extremely artificial. And here, too, I see generated 
much of that love of all the artificial which strongly prevails among 
the French. The theatre, here flourishing, is throughout a work of 
art. The pieces on the boards are artificial in an extraordinary 
degree, and require an artificial taste thoroughly to appreciate 
them. The children study combinations far from the simple. 
They look at very artificial dresses, very artificial scenery, and 
soon upon their eyes and hearts must pall what, in its mere sim- 
plicity, would to other children be enchanting. So far as the act- 
ors are concerned, there can be nothing more unnaturalizing than 
their assumption, their feigning of emotions which, at the time, are 
not real to their breasts. ‘There was something in this extremely 
unpleasant to me at first, I saw before me children without the 
artlessness of childhood—children pretending to love, pretending to 
| hate, counterfeiting hope and thendespair. I saw them embodying 
ee virtues whereof they had little conception, and vices which only 
ae taint maturer years. And, identifying their feelings with those of 
faa. the exhibitors, I saw hundreds of spectators as youthful as them- 
RE selves. Certainly there could be nothing devised more fitted to 
i use up in young hearts their feeling for the pure, the simple, and 
RBS true, than such theatrical representations. 

i That they tend to generate a love of parade and passion for plea- 
if ; sure, I have hardly any doubt. The processions, the decorations, 
i the military and courtly shows upon yonder small stage—what are 
ey they but pictures, in little, of real scenes upon a broader stage, for 
delighting in which, those young spectators are gradually and in- 
io sensibly educating themselves? And now those rounds of appro- 
ae bation showered down on Master Charles, for the kingly style in 
Ui | at which, as Louis XIV., he proclaims, “ I am the state,” and on little 
i Caroline, for the resistless manner wherewith she solicits a royal 
favor for a friend—be assured they have started or strengthened 
many a desire for mere applause in some hundred of those ambi- 
tious listeners. Among these feelings does vanity take root ; and 
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when you tell me the French are the vainest people of the earth, I 
answer they ought to be so. The causes tending so to make them, 
are numerous indeed, and too powerful to be withstood. Vanity 
still, as of old, achieves laughable wonders in France, and peoples 
many a strange scene. Often it sends a corps to the Morgue, and 
now and then an accused to the Cour d’ Assises. When Oursel 
and Fontelle were, last week, asked by the judge, why they sent 
anonymous letters to the Prefect of the Police, falsely implicating 
themselves of conspiracy against the king, the latter answered, it 
was done merely that they might be apprehended, and enjoy the 
eclat of a trial before the Chamber of Peers. Fontelle had made 
out his pompous defence in rhyme, and concluded one of the most 
ridiculous scenes I have ever witnessed in a court of Justice with 
these words :—‘‘ When actors do any thing well upon the stage, 
they are applauded. We have not talents for the theatre. But 
here we are objects of universal attention. We have got some- 
thing of our end. Ha, ha, ha!” and Ourrel joined the laugh, and 
Fontelle and Oursel walked triumphantly out of the Court-Room. 
I am not now going to accumulate evidences of the peculiarly wide 
and strong existence of this feeling among the French. I suggest 
one of its causes. 

That these establishments, while they produce love of pleasure 
and disposition to be pleased, are likewise secret, and hardly trace- 
able sources of that ennui which heavily bears on Parisian society, 
I firmly believe. In them life is half exhausted long before life’s 
pleasurable springs have begun to flow. An old age of cards may 
be a worthy addition to a youth of follies, but a manhood and age of 
satiety, of disgust, of ennui, are natural results of an infancy and 
youth of high artificial excitement. A desire for enjoyment may 
be strong where the capacities for enjoying are half used up. In 
Paris there is a wide hankering for pleasure where pleasure may 
never come. They who early fling away, or waste their patrimony 
of health and spirits, may well look forward to that destiny which 
awaits all moral and physical spendthrifts. Paris, the gayest me- 
tropolis of the world, is likewise the saddest. The city which hears 
the loudest langhter, likewise witnesses the greatest number of sui- 
cides. If vanity sends its thousands into courts and public spheres, 
mere weariness of life sends its hundreds to the Morgue. Last Sep- 
tember was for Paris one of the gayest months of 1836. In that 
same month, in that same city, from many motives, but chiefly 


ennui, there were siaty-six suicides. What other city of Europe, — 


or the world, has a public show-room for its unknown dead? And 
who would imagine as at evening he walks through the brilliant 
arcades of the Palais Royal, amidst its ever-restless, laughing mul- 
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titudes, that he was moving amidst masses of vice and unhappiness 
to which no other scene can furnish a parallel?) What Paris is to 
the world, the Palais Royal is to Paris. Here is centred the bril- 
liancy, the vivacious life of the great metropolis, and likewise 
here in secret chambers are first cradles of its crime, its wretched- 
ness, its despair. “ Do you observe,” said my companion, as this 
evening we walked along the Boulevards, “do you observe that 
mansion so brilliantly illuminated? It looks happy enough. I 
know its inmates. They are tame men and women, who long ago 
used up life. They go on vegetating now. ‘They are as gloomy 
and triste as any thing you may see among the fallen aristocracy 
of the Faubourg St. Germaine. They are but the type of thou- 
sands.” 

The traits of character and conduct which I have in part traced 
up, not fancifully I hope, to these little centres of juvenile resort, 
are themselves, indeed, the effects of a hundred causes. ‘The broad 
tide of French feeling, emotion, thought, opinion, as it flows in 1837, 
is made up of multitudinous tributary streams, whereof some have 
been running for ages, and some have commenced within the last 
fifty years ; whereof some take their rise in depths and some upon 
the surface. I have sourced up only one of these streams to its 
fountain. 

I have not yet spoken of the moral character of the dramas 
performed at these theatres. ‘The tendencies above remarked upon, 
belong to them, whatever be the moral character of their represen- 
tations. I am happy now to say that so far as my observation has 
extended, this character is not very exceptionable. It may with 
truth be said, that at all the great Parisian theatres, the passions 
put into action in the tragedies are generally of the worst descrip- 
tion, while the comedies and vaudevilles are either based upon, or 
involve, a seduction. For the former, the horrors of the Grand Re- 
volution have prepared Parisian audiences. ‘The latter are faithful 
transcripts of present Parisian life. Into the children’s theatres 
like pieces seldom go. Their dramas are light, unsubstantial ; sel- 
dom are they immoral. The taint of the general spirit has not 
fouled them. In the midst of surrounding impurity, they generally 
remain pure. In this respect, I doubt not their tendency is good. 
And if the influences now working upon French society, as it passes 
from childhood into youth, and from youth into manhood, were so 
modified as to harmonize with the morality of these little plays, the 


social aspect of things would here be soon much changed. 


In my observations upon these establishments, I trust I may not be 
charged with having given undue importance to insignificant mat- 
ters. I look at them only as a single wheel in a vast system of 
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social and moral influences. They are peculiar to this metropolis. 
The United States have them not. In no other part of Europe will 
you find any thing like them. For an explanation of what is peculiar 
in French character or society, its peculiar institutions must be ques- 
tioned. My reader, who knows what great ends are wrought by small 
means ;—who sees in the youth of a nation the image of its man- 
hood ;—who feels how often are life-decisive the inipressions upon 
the young ;—and who would judge of their future by some ten- 
dencies of their present, will hardly deem the hour wasted which 
is given to the Children’s ‘Theatres of Paris. J. J. J. 


ENGLISH SCENERY. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I 


Tue woods and vales of England! Is there not 
A magic and a marvel in their names ? 

Is there not music in the memory 

Of their old glory ?—Is there not a sound, 

As of some watch-word, that recalls at night 
All that gave light and wonder to the day, 

In these soft words that breathe of loveliness, 
And summon to the spirit, scenes that rose 
Rich on its raptured vision—as the eye 

Hung like a tranced thing above the page 

That Genius had made golden with its glow— 
The page of noble story !—of high towers, 
And castled halls, envista’d like the line 

Of heroes and great hearts, that centuries 

Had led before their hearths in dim array !— 
Of lake and lawn—and grey and cloudy tree, 
That rock’d with banner’d foliage to the storm 
Above the walls it shadow’d—and whose leaves, 
Rustling in gather’d music to the winds, 
Seemed voic’d as with the sound of many seas! 
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II. 


The woods and vales of England! O, the founts, 
The living founts of memory !—How they break 
And gush upon my stirr’d heart as | gaze! 

I hear the shout of reapers—the far low 

Of herds upon the banks—the distant bark 

Of the tir’d dog, stretch’ at some cottage door— 
The echo of the axe, ’mid forest swung— 

And the loud laugh, drowning the faint halloo! j 


> 


Ill. 


Land of our fathers! Though ’tis ours to roam— 
A land upon whose bosom thou might’st lie 

Like infant on its mother’s !—though ’tis ours 

To gaze upon a nobler heritage 

Than thou could’st e’er unshadow to thy sons— 
Though ours to linger upon fount and sky, 
Wilder, and peopled with great spirits who 

Walk with a deeper majesty than thine— 

Yet, as our father-land—O, who shall tell 

The lone, mysterious energy which calls 

Upon our sinking spirits, to walk forth 

Amid thy wood and mount—where every hill 

Is eloquent with beauty, and the tale 

And song of centuries—the cloudless years, 

When fairies walk’d thy vallies—and the turf 
Rung to their tiny footsteps—and quick flowers 
Sprang with the lifting grass mid which they trode ! 
When all the landscape murmur’d to its rills, 

And Joy with Hope slept in its leafy bowers ! 


New-York, May, 1837. 


OLD HOUSES. 


I rove an Old House. Even though its walls, battered and de- 
eayed, speak of nothing but poverty and toil, still there is some- 
thing touching in the thought of the tide of human passions and 
human affections which have flowed through it; of the happy 
marriages, the joyous childhood, the cheerful age which it has shel- 
tered ; of the many spirits which it has beheld beginning the strife 
of being, which, after enduring the labor and heat of the longest of 
life’s days, have gone to their eternal home, of whose existence not 
a single trace remains in any mind on earth. It is not necessary 
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that the many centuries which are required in older countries to in- 
vest the habitations of man with the venerable dignity of old age, 
should have swept over its threshold and its hearth-stone to sanc- 
tify to my heart one of those quaint constructions which I love to 
people anew with the beings of a vanquished generation. All I ask, 
is, that it should speak to me of the Past—of the Forgotten. 

It is my delight to take my solitary walk through those streets of 
our city which have suffered least from the levelling hand of modern 
improvement. I eschew, as I would an infected district, that mush- 
room growth of human habitations which has climbed the airy 
heights of West Boston, and filled up its pleasant vallies where in 
my boyhood I used to play, with a profane load of brick and mortar. 
But where Washington-street extends its tortuous length, and where 
the North End displays her labyrinthine maze of narrow lanes and 
alleys—now, alas! with a pitiful ambition all erected into streets, 
as every petty prince must now-a-days forsooth be a king—there, 
to the mind of a true lover of by-gone days, the spirit of the Past 
broods as sensibly as over the most ancient metropolis of Europe. 
What matters it to him that the din of busy life is in his ears, that 
he is jostled at every turn by eager traffickers, and that his escape 
with life from the thundering throng of drays and stage-coaches is 
a standing miracle! He hears not the uproar; the bustle disturbs not 
him; his eyes are with his heart in the good old days when school- 
boys played unmolested in what are now the busiest thoroughfares. 
Visions of fine old men, in a costume worthy of the dignity of men, 
and gorgeous dames worthy of the men they loved, float before his 
mental sight. He walks in the midst of a generation which now 
lives on earth only on the canvass of Copley ; where their brocades 
and satins still rustle, and their faces still beam with the bloom of 
immortality. The old walls around him are still vocal with the 
mirth and gladness of households which many a sorrow has chas- 
tised ; with the frolic laugh of children who have long since reach. 
ed, faint pilgrims! the utmost boundary of human existence, and 
gladly laid down the load of life in the still chambers of the tomb. 
Friendly faces look kindly upon him from the casements; sweet, 
though solemn voices tell him of the days gone by; and remind him 
that the century that will comprise the lives of all his contempora- 
ries is hastening on rapid wings to join the ages before the Flood, and 
that the hour will soon be here when the memory of him and his 
will be swallowed up in the advancing tide of coming ages, as a 
drop of rain melts into the ocean. The roofs under which our fa- 
thers lived and died are full of instruction; they teach us a lesson, 
mournful, yet pleasant to the soul, of the brevity of human life and 


the uncertainty of human hopes. 
VOL. X. 43 
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This edifice before us is but of yesterday as it were ; and yet who 
laid the corner-stone ? Who counted the cost, and thought he was 
undertaking a work of mighty moment? Where are the hands that 
reared the pile, and brought daily bread to their children from their 
daily toil? Where is she who first established within its boundaries 
the gentle sway of domestic government? Perhaps she passed over 
its threshold a smiling, tearful bride, casting a lingering look behind 
at the happy home she had left, yet regarding the one before her with i 
the hopeful confidence of a woman’s heart. Where are the troops | 
of friends which flocked to its portals with cheerful looks and hearty 
gratulations? Where are the children, in whose promise and success 
hearts were garnered up? They have all departed from the earth. 
To us they are as if they had never been. One after another their 
funeral processions have blackened the streets. For each in suc- 
cession have human hearts refused to be comforted ; and for a sea- 
son thought that the sun would never shine on them again as it used 
to do, until time, and care, and fresh griefs plucked from the bosom 
the sorrow which seemed to be rooted there forever. One by one 
the actors who played their parts on this little stage have withdrawn 
from the scene, and the curtain long since dropped when the last lag- , 
ging veteran retired, and the drama was ended. | 

But although I love an old house in itself, for its own sake, and 
independently of any specific associations ; yet in a special manner | 
do I delight in the dwellings of my old familiar friends, whose faces 
are familiar to my eye, whose characters are dear to my heart, 
whose various fates are as present to me as my own personal his- 
tory. Mistake me not. I do not mean any of the round-hatted, 
frock-coated, breeches-less generation which now encumber the 
streets. I care but little for this stereotyped edition of humanity— 
all bound alike, and not differing much in the nature and value of 
their contents—like the washy concoctions of some knowledge- 
diffusing society. No! no! I refer to times when “ Nature’s Copy” 
wore a dress which spoke to you of the meaning it contained ; as in 


some solemn library the tomes, 


a “Which Alders printed or Du Lueil has bound,” 


tell you, even before you open them, of the classic mind within. 
Too few, alas ! of these abodes, consecrated by the memory of de- 
parted worth, have escaped the ruthless hands of the money lovers 
of this age; who regard one of my dear old houses as only so much 
improveable real estate ; and who think of nothing when they gaze 
on its time-honored walls but how much the old materials will bring. 
The good old class of “ garden houses,” in which it is recorded that 
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Milton always chose to live, is now almost as entirely extinct here 
as in London itself. 

How well do I remember one of these in which some of my happiest 
days and merriest nights were spent! It stood with its end to the 
street, overshadowed by a magnificent elm of aboriginal growth, 
which made strange and solema music in my boyish ears when the 
autumn winds called forth its hidden harmonies at midnight. En- 
tering the gate, you proceeded on a flagged walk, having the house 
close to you on your left, and on your right the court-yard filled 
with “ flowers of all hues,” and fragrant shrubs—each forming the 
mathematical centre of an exact circle cut in the velvet greensward. 
When within the front door, you had on your left hand the best 
parlor, opened only on high solemnities, and which used to excite in 
my young mind a mysterious feeling of mingled curiosity and awe 
whenever I stole a glance at its darkened interior, with its curiously 
covered mahogany chairs, black as ebony with age—its blue damask 
curtains, the rare piece of tapestry which served as a carpet—all 
reflected in the tall mirror, with its crown and sceptred top between 
the windows. I remember it used to put me in mind of the fatal blue 
chamber in Bluebeard. I am not sure now that there was not 
something supernatural about it. 

But it was the parlor opposite that was the very quintessence of 
snugness and comfort, worth half a hundred fantastic boudoirs and 
modern drawing-rooms bedizzened with French finery. On your 
right hand, as you entered, were two windows opening upon the 
court-yard above commemorated, with their convenient window- 
seats—an accommodation, which I sadly miss—with their appro- 
priate green velvet cushions, a little the worse for wear. On the 
opposite side of the room to the windows was a glass door opening 
into the garden, a pleasant sight to see, with its rectangular box. 
lined gravel walks, its abundant vegetables, its luxuriant fruit trees, 
its vine trained over the stable wall! As you returned to the house 
through the garden door, you had on your right the door of a closet 
with a window looking into the garden, which was entitled the study, 
having been appropriated to that purpose by the deceased master of 
the house. ‘This recess possessed substantial charms to my infant 
imagination, as the perennial fountain of cakes and apples, which 
my good aunt, of whom presently, conducted in a never-failing 
stream to the never-satisfied mouth of an urchin of six years old. 
I thought they grew there by some spontaneous process of repro. 
duction. 

A little further on, nearer to the study door than the one by 
which we entered, was the fireplace—{fit shrine for the Penates of 
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such a household. Its ample circumference, adorned with Dutch 
tiles—where stout shepherdesses, in hoops and high-heeled shoes, gave 
sidelong looks of love to kneeling swains in cocked hats and trunk 
hose ; while their dogs and sheep had grown so much alike from long 
intimacy as to be scarcely distinguishable. How I loved those little 
glimpses into pastoral life !_I have one of them now which I rescued 
from the wreck of matter when the house came down. Within the 
ample jaws of the chimney, which might have swallowed up at a 
mouthful a century of patent grates, crackled and roared the merry 
wood-fire—fed with massy logs which it would take two men to lift 
as men are now—casting its cheerful light as evening drew in on 
the pannelled walls, bringing out the curious “ egg-and-anchor” carv- 
ings, which were my special pride and wonder; and flashing back 
from the mirror globe, which depended from the beam which divided 
the comfortable low ceiling into two unequal parts. And let me not 
forget the mantelpiece, adorned with grotesque heads in wood, and 
clusters of fruit and flowers, of which grinling Gibbons himself need 
not have been ashamed. And then the Turkey carpet, covering the 
breadth but not the length of the room; and the books—the Specta- 
tor’s short face in his title.page—the original Tatler—the first edi- 
tions of Pope; but time would fail me were 1 to record all the well- 
remembered contents of that dear old room; the sofa or settee, of 
narrow capacity, looking as if three single chairs had been rolled 
into one—the card-table, with its corners for candles, and its pools 
for fish scooped out of the verdant champain of green broad cloth. 
But enough; let us now approach the Divinity whose penetralia we 
have entered, and who well befits such a shrine. 

In an elbow-chair, at the right of the fireplace, sat my excellent 
aunt Mrs. Margaret Champion, widow of the Hon. John Champion, 
long one of His Majesty’s council for this province. When I first 
remember her, she had passed her seventieth year, and she lived in a 
green old age till near a hundred winters had passed over her head. 
What a picture of serene and beautiful old age! Her placid coun- 
tenance, which a cheerful piety and constitutional philosophy had 
kept almost unwrinkled ; her large black eyes, in which the fires of 
youth were not yet wholly extinguished ; the benevolent smile which 
was seldom absent from her lips, spoke of a frame on which Time 
had laid a gentle hand, and of a mind at ease. When I knew her, 
the profane importunities of the fairer part of her relatives had ob- 
tained a reluctant consent to abandon the gently-swelling hoop and 
lowering crape cushion in which she once rejoiced. But you could 
never have seen how she became her decent white lace cap, her 
flowing black lace shade, her rich silks for common wear, and her 
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stiff brocades for high solemnities, and not have known that she was 
a ; entlewoman born. 

I attribute a good deal of my love of other days to the short win- 
ter afternoons and long winter evenings which I sometimes spent 
alone with her. I say sometimes, for she was not one of the in- 


stances of neglected old age, but her society was courted by young 
as well as old. 


“The general favorite as the general friend.” 


My aunt Champion was born not long after the commencement 
of the last century, and remembered Governor Dudley. The suc- 
ceeding inhabitants of the old Province House were familiar to her 
recollection, from Colonel Shute down to Sir Francis Bernard. She 
was a staunch Tory, God bless her! and loved the king to her dying 
day ; and thought that no greater men ever lived, at least on this 
Continent, than his Majesty’s representatives in the province. How 
well would she touch off the characters of the successive Excellencies 
who in turn did penance in the unthankful office of provincial go- 
vernor! With what skill (though all unconscious of any) would she 
individualize them, and bring them body and soul before your eyes. 
Shute, with his military bluntness and frank sincerity, relieved by a 
little of the sub-acidity of temper which distinguished Mr. Shandy, 
and rather too much aptitude to go off at half-cock ; Burnet, mild 
and gentlemanlike, fond of pleasure and of elegant letters, and in- 
tended by nature and education for a wider and more brilliant 
sphere ; and whose gentle nature was not made of stubborn stuff 
enough to bear up against the perpetual dropping of the petty vexa- 
tions which he encountered in his official duties, and the dislike with 
which his genial propensities were regarded by the sterner religion. 
ists of the day. I think that he was my aunt’s favorite; but then 
his reign was contemporary with her own, and she looked upon him 
and his court with the eyes of eighteen. ‘Then came Belcher, plain, 
serious, dignified, whose appearance and conversation indicated a 
. sound judgment and a cultivated mind ; but whose character, though 
acceptable to the colonists as one of themselves, and of interests 
identical with their own, did not find equal favor with his predeces- 
sor in the eyes of a lively young woman, who loved to hear of the 
court of Anne and George, and of the brilliant constellation of wits 
which shed its selectest influences in that period of Burnet’s life 
when he was the chosen companion of Addison, Pope, Steele, and 
Congreve. Next appeared the elegant, versatile Shirley— intelligent, 
graceful, full of nice tact, which stood him in good stead in his pub. 
lic as well as private life. He was the only one of the colonial go. 
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vernors who so laid the course of the ship of state as to avail him- 
self both of the tide of royal favor and of the shifting gales of the 
popular breath, and to keep the helm for nearly eighteen years. 
His was a glorious reign too. 

During his supremacy Louisbourg fell: an event ever memora- 
ble in New England history. With what interest would my good 
aunt describe the intense anxiety which filled every heart while 
the fate of the expedition was uncertain; and then the transports 
of joy with which the news of its complete and almost unhoped for 
success was received; the sermons—the illuminations—the oxen 
roasted whole—the oceans of punch—the broached hogsheads of 
wine ;—for in those days Temperance Societies were not. Mrs. 
Champion looked upon this victory as totally eclipsing all the mili- 
tary glories of the Revolutionary War—and, indeed, it was not sur- 
passed by any single action of that great struggle ; as for Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell, why General Washington was a fool to him. 

Then came Pownal, gay, hearty, jovial ; whose brilliant balls and 
gay dinners almost made my dear aunt forgive his leaning to the 
popular side. His festivity of temper, and the gay coterie with 
which he had surrounded himself, made her sorry, I am sure, though 
she would never admit it, when he was removed to make way for 
the less accommodating nature of Sir Francis Bernard, whose sa- 
turnine temperament and impracticable temper made him a suitable 
lever in the hands of an infatuated ministry to detach, entirely and 
for ever, the American Continent from the British Empire, 

Then how many tales she had to tell of pre-revolutionary fes- 
tivities—of the old aristocratic families, too many of which are now 
extinct, or scattered by the Revolutionary storm, over foreign lands ! 
And again, there were sadder stories of later days. The bitter 
scenes which preceded the flight of the Tories from their native 
land ; when they stood, a small phalanx, surrounded by a host of 
the bitterest foes, filled with a jealousy and hatred even surpassing 
that of warring brothers ; and when, the cruelest of all, the flame of 
discord raged in almost every family, destroying all the charities of 
domestic life, and alienating fathers from sons and daughters from 
mothers. And then, when the confident hope which they had en- 
tertained of the power of the British government to protect them at 
last failed them; when the report, at first disbelieved, and more 
dreadful than the rebel cannon, was confirmed—that the town was 
to be evacuated ; what consternation filled all their hearts? ‘To 
stay, would be to encounter the rage of the rebels flushed with vic- 
tory ; to fly, perhaps for ever, from all the scenes they loved best, 
would be to leave their estates to certain confiscation, and to reduce 
themselves to a miserable dependence on the precarious bounty of the 
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British king. What agonies of indecision! what years of suffering 
were crowded into those few hours! what heart-breakings, when 
the most obnoxious resolved on flight! what leave-takings of pa- 
rents and children, of brothers and sisters, of husbands and wives ! 
what partings— 


* Such as press 
The life from out young hearts” 


of the beloved and the betrothed! Some, alas! never to meet 
again, and others not till years of sorrow and of hope deferred had 
changed their countenances and perhaps chilled their hearts. 

Then she would tell melancholy tales of how the condition of the 
refugees was changed from that palmy state which their better days 
had known; ef the neglect they encountered ; of the poverty they 
endured. Some of them, long lingering out a sordid existence in 
obscure parts of London on the pittance which their Royal Master 
allowed them, buried in the utter solitude of a great city. Some 
ending their days in the King’s Bench. The most fortunate pass- 
ing the rest of their lives in an honorable exile, in some petty of: 
ficial station in the pestilential climate of a sugar island. 

. I do not know whether it is from the sympathy which naturally 
springs from the contemplation of great reverses in private life, 
when we are far enough removed from the distorting passions of 
contemporaries, or whether it is that I caught the infection of my 
good aunt’s enthusiasm, still, though I reverence the fathers of our 
liberty, and am on principle of the Revolutionary side, I must confess 
that I do love the Tories. I am glad that I was not old enough at 
that time to take an active part on either side of the divisions that 
then rent society asunder—for I am afraid that I should have been 
a Whig. 

Mrs. Champion herself was bound to the soil by too many ties 
of offspring and kindred to be able to break away. And happy for 
her it was, or perhaps she would have died of a broken, home-sick 
heart, like her sister, or perished beneath the sun of Jamaica, like 


. her two brothers, instead of attaining a happy old age, attended 


with all that should accompany it, honored even by those who ab. 
horred her loyalty. 

The mention of my dear old aunt has led me far away from my 
theme, but it is hard to check the procession of images which her 
name conjures up to my imagination. Let us return to the present 
day, and contemplate one or two of the yet surviving localities of 
her happier hours, and mourn over those that have vanished. 

The old Province House—for about a century the centre of that 
world which was comprehended within the bounds of Massachu- 
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setts Bay—still stands ; but how shorn of its beams! After passing 
through a variety of evil fortunes, it is now an eating-house ; and 
those apartments which, a century ago, beheld the assembled wis- 
dom, wit, and beauty of the province, and witnessed the elegant 
hospitality of the foremost man of all that little world, now sees no- 
thing but greasy citizens, impatient for their dinner or clamorous 
for their grog. It still bears some traces of its better days in the 
iron railings, the freestone steps, and some of the ornaments of its 
front. It has the air of some ancient gentleman, who, after spend- 
ing his youth and manhood in a sphere suited to his rank, is re- 
duced in his old age to some unworthy—perhaps menial—condi- 
tion; whatever may be his employment, and however dilapidated 
his dress, you feel that he is not in his right place. ‘The old In- 
dian, too, still bends his bow above its roof, and not without his le- 
gend which used to tell my wondering boyhood that at midnight, 
just as the clock struck twelve, the bow-string twanged, and the 
shaft sped away into unknown worlds; whither I neither asked nor 
cared. I troubled not my head with sceptical inquiries into mys- 
teries which are the province of unseen powers. Its ample court- 
yard, which had beheld many a military and many a civil pomp, has 
been long since filled up with a staring row of vulgar modern brick 
houses ; presuming, like some upstarts newly rich, to turn their backs 
upon their betters. An envious screen! And yet I do not know 
that it is now more pleasing to the genius of the place to have its 
wreck of former greatness thus shielded from the common gaze. I 
think it may save the stout old walls some blushes. 

Reader, be pleased to exercise at my bidding that wonder-work- 
ing power which we all possess, and sweep away that mass of brick 
and mortar; replant the noble trees; and restore the fine old pile 
to its pristine splendor. Conjure up the men and boys of a hundred 
years ago ; and as you love me, forget not the women. It isa lovely 
day in June. All the world is abroad. The country seems to be 
superinduced upon the town. It must be some special holiday. It 
is, indeed, the greatest of the year—always saving and excepting 
Commencement. It is the feast of the ANcrenT anp Honorasie 
Artittery Company, the most ancient military institution in the 
United States ; and which was regarded at its creation with a jealous 
eye by our prudent ancestors, forewarned by the example “ of the 
Pretorian Band among the Romans and the Knights Templars in 
Europe.” ‘There they are, drawn up martially before the gate, ready 
to take up the escort. Their presence has just been intimated to 
the governor. ‘The door opens, and, surrounded by a splendid cor- 
tége, his Excellency appears. Observe his collarless scarlet coat 
richly laced with gold, his embroidered white satin waistcoat, his 
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scarlet breeches, white silk stockings, high quartered shoes and gold 
buckles, and neglect not to remark the cut steel handle of his dress 
sword. Mark with what an old school grace he takes up his cocked 
hat, and advances bowingly forwards in acknowledgment of the 
lowered pikes, presented firelocks, and rolling drums of the citizen 
soldiers, and the hearty shouts of the gazing crowd. Would that 
time would serve us to follow the procession to the Old Brick, and 
listen to a sermon containing matter enough to furnish forth a cen- 
tury of the delicate discourses of our times! Thence we might re- 
pair to the well-spread board ; and when those rites have been duly 
solemnized, we might accompany them to the Common, and witness, 
with a generation long vanished, the ceremonies of the pomp and 
circumstance of which we have now but a type. And then the 
brilliant evening when His Excellency threw open his doors to a 
polished and elegant circle unsurpassed at any subsequent period ! 
But something too much of this. 

It is about four years since I took a melancholy walk to the North 
End, to take a last farewell of one of the few historical houses 
which then survived. I mean the mansion of Governor Hutchin- 
son; a man whose name will by degrees lose much of the odium 
with which the unfortunate view which he took of the interests of 
his country has invested it; and whose faults will be thought, per- 
haps, by posterity, to have been expiated by his misfortunes. When 
I arrived, the hand of destruction was already there. The house was 
disembowelled, the windows gone,and the whole scene presented an air 
of desolation which would have transported a less vivid imagination 
than mine to the morning—seventy years since—which succeeded 
the night disgraceful in our annals, when a brutal and inebriated 
mob made a ruin of the finest house in the province ; and, what was 
worse, destroyed collections, for the loss of which our history must 
ever mourn. The political magicians of that day, who foresaw the 
tempest which was‘brewing, and thought that they could so direct 
the storm as to produce only the good effects of a wholesome agita- 
tion of the political atmosphere, found too late, that in fostering the 
‘mob spirit they had evoked a devil whieh they could neither control 
nor lay; and which, once raised, seems like to become the master 
of their descendants. It will be many years before we shall see 
another house at all comparable to this one of the last age, either 
in its architectural excellence or the substantial elegance of its in- 
ternal economy. 

From the ruins of this edifice, and those of one other adjoining 
house of one of the old Tory families—which well deserves a sepa- 
rate essay for its description—have sprung a crop of sixTEEN fine 


new brick houses, all stark alike, as if they had been run in the 
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same mould—meaningless, soul-less masses of matter. How heavily 
. must their weight lie upon his soul who effected the change! I 
would not have such a load on my conscience for the world. 

Another venerable monument of a former generation has since 
bowed its head in the dust, and given place also to a crowd of up- 
start heirs, who perk their common-place, vulgar visages in your face 
as if they were of better worth than the noble ancestral stock from 
which they sprung. It was the residence of Sir William Phips. 
That “ fair brick house in the Green Lane of North Boston,” which, 
before the tide of his affairs had turned, he prophetically boasted to 
his unbelieving spouse that he would one day possess, is for ever 
gone; and the fine old height, from which it once proudly surveyed 
the country round, is the abode of a brick-and-mortar monster, 
compared with which the gerrymander was grace and proportion 
itself. This stately house, to which the adventurous boy had looked 
forward as the summit of human hopes when he was keeping sheep 
at Casco Bay, or wielding the adze and the hammer in one of the 
shipyards of Boston, was completed after his extraordinary enter- 
prise had been crowned with remarkable success, when the hand 
of majesty had laid the honor of knighthood on his shoulder, and 
the poor journeyman mechanic had returned to his native land in- 
vested with its highest dignity. It is well that corporations have 
no souls, or I fear that the one which delivered up this last strong- 
hold of the Past into the hands of the Philistines would stand in 
fearful peril of utter perdition. 

There is, however, still standing an abode of less aristocratic pre- 
tensions, but of more illustrious associations, than those just cele- 
brated. It is the house in which Benjamin Franklin spent his early 
years. It makes the corner of Hanover and Union streets on your 
right-hand as you go towards the North End from Court-street and 
may be distinguished by a ball protuding as a sign, with the date 
1698. I have somewhere seen a letter from Doctor Franklin, in 
which he says that he was born in this house ; but accurate anti- 
quarians, who have carefully investigated the subject, are of opinion 
that his father did not remove to this house till after the Doctor’s 
birth ; which they assert took place in a house (now, of course, de- 
molished) which stood on the site of Barker’s furniture warehouse 
in Milk-street, a little lower down than the Old South Church on the 
other side. However this may be, whether Milk-street or Hanover- 
street may boast of having witnessed the entrance of the great phi- 
losopher on the scene which he so long adorned, still we may be 
sure that those unpretending walls beheld the first dawning of his 
infant intellect, and were associated with his earliest recollections. 
It was from that door that the self-complacent urchin issued with 
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his pocket full of coppers on that famous holiday morning when he 
exchanged all his treasure for the ever-memorable whistle, and with 
it bought the experience which, comprised within the compass of a 
proverb, he has added to the stock of the world’s wisdom. It was 
in that cellar that, in his early economy of time, he shocked his 
worthy progenitor by proposing to have grace said in the lump over 
the whole barrel of beef which he was putting down, instead of over 
each piece in detail as it came to the table. Here, too, it was that 
his father, patriarch-like, sat at his table surrounded by thirteen 
grown-up children, of which numerous race I believe there is not a 
single descendant extant—certainly not of the name. It was to 
this home, too, that young Franklin returned after his successful 
elopement to Philadelphia, with a fine coat upon his back and mo- 
ney in his pocket—the admiration of his parents and the envy of 
his brethren. If walls had tongues as well as ears, what histories 
might not these unfold! Reader, if you are worthy to look upon 
this hallowed scene, make haste—delay not your pilgrimage till to- 
morrow, nor even till after dinner—for even while [ write its fate 
may be sealed and its destruction begun. In other countries the 
roofs which have sheltered less eminent men than Benjamin Frank- 
lin are preserved with filial reverence, and visited with pilgrim de- 
votion. It should be so here. 

Both time and patience would fail me if I were to recount at 
large the other deeds of destruction which have been worked out 
within a few years past. The mansion-house of the Faneuils, with 
its princely court-yard and old French palace-like front, with the 
grotesque heads grinning from the tops of the windows; the house 
of the Vassalls, the head-quarters of Lord Percy during the siege, 
and afterwards the abode of Mrs. Hayley, the sister of John Wilkes, 
with its hanging gardens terraced to the summit of one of the ori- 
ginal peaks of old Trimountain ; the hospitable home of the Bow. 
doins, eloquent of the past—they are all vanished! The very soil 
on which they stood is removed and cast into the sea. 

I have lived long, and seen many changes. The friends of my 
‘early years are mostly cold either in death or in estrangement. 
The grand-daughters of my early loves now reign in their stead. 
The world is governed by a generation, yet unborn when my career 
of active life began. I have seen heresies in politics and in reli- 
gion usurp the rightful supremacy of the good old orthodox plat- 
form. I have witnessed the decline of hoops, the desuetude of pow- 
der, the almost total extinction of breeches. The last of the 
cocked-hats, too, has set for ever, and is, like the lost Pleiad, “ seen 
no more below!” I have beheld divinest punch driven forth from 
the society of polite man, and forced to take refuge in the grog- 
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shops! Even Madeira’s generous juice have I seen elbowed aside 
by pretending coxcombs from the south of France and the Rhine ! 
But stay! I take back the disparaging epithet. One is too apt to 
undervalue the merits of newer friends when they interfere with the 
modest claims of long-tried and well-known worth. I will not be 
unjust to the newer excellence of 


“ The gay, serene, good-natured Burgun dy. 
And the fresh fragrant vintage of the Rhine ;” 


but surely, surely for the solid, serious drinking that man came into 
the world to do, Madeira is the only satisfying good. 

All these changes, however, have stolen so gradually upon me, 
that my natural and acquired disinclination to change has not been 
rudely shocked. The times have changed, and I have changed with 
them. But the violence that is done to my steadfast nature by the 
sudden and total demolition of my old companion walls, the very 
scenes of my youthful pleasures, is mitigated by no gradual and 
stealthy approach. The pick-axe enters into my soul. The diffi- 
cult tug which in the death grapple can hardly bring the sturdy old 
walls to the ground, too roughly tears the web of remembered joys. 
I rejoice to think that I shall not remain long enough behind to be- 
hold the utter extinction of all of my old familiar friends. This 
roof, at least, under which I write, and which has sheltered more 
than four generations of my ancestors, will remain to be the abode 
of my age. It cannot yield to Vandal force until I have exchanged 
its friendly shelter for the house appointed for all living. 


Y. D. 


Boston, 1837. 
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‘AUTUMNAL STORMS. 


I. 


Orr in the West there is a sea of blue’:— 


While gloomiest vapors, clustering on high, 

Tell that the hour of storm is drawing nigh; 

For dark they rise, and darker to the view. 

Oh, coldly from the East careers the gale— 

Sharp as Adversity or the pang of grief, 

Which seres the heart like Autumn’s wither’d leaf, 


When those we love in their affection fail. 


Now from the scattering mists, relentless Rain, 
Falls in chill drops, precursors of the shower, a 


That soon will prostrate the unsheltered flower, 


Blooming of late securely on the plain. 
It comes! in sudden gusts it rushes down— 


And angry clouds o’er all the landscape frown. 


II. 


The Northern wind hath blown his bugle blast :— i 
And troops of cleuds come hurrying on the fields = 
Of the dark sky, and wide their banners cast, ; 
And lift above the earth their massive shields. ‘ f 
Now, all unordered, ali unmarshalled, they | 
Make preparation for the dire affray ; i 


Their weapons are the sleet, the rain, the hail— ; it ; 
Concealed behind those parapets of mist : 


Lo! now, their keen-edged fury doth assail 


The guarding atmosphere, and o’er the land— 


Save where its breast is cased in rocky mail,— 


Pours devastation, at thy stern command, 
Oh, Northern wind! Nor will the war desist, 
Till thou art conquered by some hostile gale ! 


P. B. 


ay 
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THE PREMIER’S STORY. 


(CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.) 


The fair Adéle was all that beauty, grace, and smiles could make 
her; but wore such an air of gay indifference, that her lover 
doubted whether it would not be absurd to break out into an open 
declaration of love on the spot, although it was an admirable oppor- 
tunity, which might might not soon present itself again. He be- 
gan to deliberate, which a lover never should, at least not in the 
presence of his adored, without making her partaker of his delibera- 

~ tions. He turned away his eyes from the bright loveliness before 
him, and looked out at the window as if to contemplate the beauties 
of nature abroad. The vast, interminable expanse of the Indian 
Ocean lay before him—its dark green waves, that rolled in lazy un- 
dulations to the shore, scarcely rippled by the gentle zephyr that 
came wantoning through the adjoining orange groves ; the clear, 
deep blue sky of the Tropics, compared with which those of our 
northern latitudes wax faint and pale, which would mock the 
vaunted skies of Italy herself,—seemed to have struck him for the first 
time as a spectacle worthy of contemplation. He sat gazing on the 
sky and the sea alternately, as if he expected to behold another 
Venus descend from the upper regions, or emerge from the waves, 
and had entirely forgotten the mortal beauty at his side. 

The lady spoke, and startled him from a reverie which, though he 
did not dream of it, had lasted some minutes. She inquired whether he 
admired the prospect of the ocean? He attempted to speak, in a strain 
bordering on the poetical, of the glorious sight ; and, to raise the admi- 
ration of the fair Islander still higher, he undertook to recite a mag- 
nificent passage of one of our poets apostrophizing the ocean, and 
broke down in the middle of the third line! The lady, to whom he 
supposed it would be so new and agreeable, was obliged to finish 
the quotation herself. When she concluded, she inquired of him if 
he were fond of poetry; and as he answered, in sincerity, that he 
did not read it often, she advised him to begin the study directly, 
for she could promise him the greatest pleasure in it. In short, she 
confessed that she was a great lover of poetry, though she denied 
that she had ever wooed the muses. 

When that subject was ended, the conversation fell to the ground ; 
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and though the téte-d-éte endured a quarter of an hour more, the 
lover could not determine upon what he should say next. All his 
common places of gallantry had fled from his memory, or appeared 
trifling and inadequate to the occasion, if not absolutely ridiculous. 
In short, when he wished to be most enchanting, he was become so 
dull and spiritless that he wished himself at the devil ; and the lady 
would have been excusable if she had seconded his wish, as probably 
she would have done if she had known what it was. He was trans- 
formed from a man of some good parts of speech to a mere booby. 
He, however, did his utmost to look unutterable things, though all 
his uttered expressions were but poor insignificant nothings. He 
began at length to rouse himself, and resolved to speak of love at 
all hazards; when, just as the word was struggling upward in his 
throat, the father entered, and he was obliged to swallow it again 
along with his vexation ! 

To complete his chagrin, the fair Adéle now rose and took leave, 
not to return to them. He was therefore obliged to console himself 
as well as he could with the old gentleman’s punch and conversa- 
tion, to the former of which it is known he gave the preference. 
After an hour spent in cementing the newly-formed friendship in 
that manner, he took leave, though not without some opposition, 
as the bowl of punch was not yet exhausted. The old gentleman, 
in fact, was evidently not pleased by the desertion, though he gave 
him an invitation to come again soon. You may be sure that the 
promise was readily given, notwithstanding that the quantity of 
punch he had been forced to drink, out of complaisance, admonished 
him of the danger he would incur. 

While the father and lover were occupied in this manner, the 
daughter had retired to her own apartment, and though it may be 
a little unusual with the sex in Paris, she sat down to meditate. 
The first thing that occurred to her was the strange difference be- 
tween the gallant young man of the evening before and the very 
silent visitor of that afternoon. What could it mean? Was he 
unhappy? Ah, what a pity! But then why should he have been 
- so gay the evening before? Perhaps he was in love! It might be. 
But with whom? “Ah!” said she, “I should like to know. I will 
watch when I meet him in the company of our belles. He seems 
a very good young man, and I take some interest in him to-day— 
he seems so dejected !” 

Behold! my dear friends, what miracles are wrought by dulness. 

While the lovely Adéle was acknowledging herself touched by it, 
her lover was reproaching himself, in the most cruel language, for 
his stupidity, his folly, his idiotey. When he came home and re- 
viewed seriously with me his behavior in the presence of the lady, 
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I will confess that I thought he must have lost all the ground he fan- 
cied he had gained the evening before. However, upon the mention 
of the poetry, a brilliant idea flashed across my mind. I imme- 
diately proposed to him to regain his lost ground, and to secure the 
conquest, by addressing a beautiful sonnet to her, breathing of love 
and adoration in such melting strains, that she should be forced to 
yield up her heart at the very first stanza. 

«“ Excellent !” the idea was instantly hailed as an inspiration of 
the muses themselves. As the plan was mine, I was the proper 
person to execute it, though I had never written a line of poetry in 
my life. 

Luckily I bethought myself that I had, from some unaccountable 
caprice, thrown among the lumber in my baggage the poetical works 
of several French poets of established reputation, thinking that I 
might be glad to read them in the course of a long voyage. I had 
not been driven to that extremity, and had almost forgotten that [ 
had brought them with me. ‘Truly, I never could have expected 
that they would become so useful, 1 may say indispensable, to me. 
I thought that I had the same right to borrow their language, which 
they had to borrow the ideas of their predecessors; and when I re- 
flected, moreover, that I had bought their works, and paid for them 
more than they were worth, my conscience was entirely satisfied. 
I therefore commenced my poetical career, as my predecessors had 
themselves done, by borrowing a little from one and a little from 
another, though, for fear of doing injustice to their ideas, I preserved 
their exact language,—a fairness and delicacy toward my rhyming 
brethren which many of the craft do not always observe. 

Well, Messieurs, though you may think little of this mode of com- 
position, I assure you, it affords great scope for poetical talent, and 
I succeeded in tying together a very elegant bouquet of rhymes. I 
think I may say thus much without vanity ;—nay, don’t be alarmed, 
my dear friends, I am not going to repeat it to you—I am not so 
proud of my works as some other poets; though, certainly if I could 
appeal to the best ones of the last century, I am sure they would 
all find some good lines in my sonnet, at least those of them who 
should perchance recognize their own contributions, which, from 
the odd application of some of them, perhaps they might not do very 
readily. 

The lover was delighted with my composition, and though it was my 
first essay, I began to fancy myself another Ovid! I grew proud of it 
as I contemplated the finished production, and finally came to the 
conclusion, that though there might be some talent or genius in 
putting together the separate couplets, yet to arrange the tout en- 
semble so as to produce the splendid effect it did, was the work of 
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a genius of a far higher order. I was pleased also to discover 
this latent talent in myself, as it might furnish me with a means 
of support, if all other resources should fail me, in the vicissitudes 
and revolutions of human life. I believe a great many thousand 
new volumes of poetry would have been poured upon the world ac- 
cording to my system before this, if we had not kept it a secret. AsI 
have no idea of turning poet again, I now disclose it to you, my good 
friends, for the common benefit of the poetical geniuses of the times, 
if you shall choose to impart it to them. I should not be astonished 
if some of them attempt to dispute the honor of the invention with 
me, and even prove that they have long practised upon the same 
system on a smaller scale. In that case, Messieurs, you are at 
liberty to waive my pretensions to the invention. I do not set so 
much value upon my poetical fame, as to engage in any controversy 
on the subject. 

The very next day the verses were modestly, and I may say timidly, 
presented to the fair object who had inspired them, as was asserted 
in one of the couplets. I did not, of course, tremble for their re- 
ception, as some poor poets would have done, because I doubted 
their merit: that is to say, the tout ensemble I was sure was very 
well, though there might be here and there a couplet that was not 
quite as I could have wished. But I did tremble violently for fear that 
the lady, who had announced herself a lover of poetry, might have read 
the originals whom I had consulted ; and my new plan of versifica- 
tion might be exposed and exploded, to the utter ruin of my friend’s 
matrimonial project, in which I took a deep interest, and to the great 
risk of my own poetical reputation if my authorship should be by 
any indiscretion betrayed. 

But this first offspring of my muse was born under a fortunate 
planet. My essay in rhyme was crowned with complete success, 
The fair Adéle condescended to read them ; and though she disown- 
ed the praises of her beauty, and pronounced the verses much more 
beautiful than the subject of them, she still did not return them in 
disgust, but very carelessly put them in her bosom—a circumstance 
from which the lover drew the most favorable omens; so much so, 
in fact, that he was about to throw himself at her feet, and confess 
—not his imposition, but his flame, when the everlasting mother 
entered and prevented him. Certainly mothers as well as fathers 
were created expressly for the torment of poor lovers, and for no other 
purpose whatever. She cast a very prying look at the parties, and 
did not seem particularly pleased with the observations she made. 
However, my gentleman’s non-chalance soon dissipated her sus- 
picions, and some judicious compliment made her so far forget 
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them, as to invite him to come back again in the evening and take 
a walk, with herself and a party of friends, by the sea-side. 

He returned, according to invitation, and the mother herself did 
him the honor to select him as her gallant, and he was obliged to 
give her his arm—an arrangement at which the daughter apparently 
pouted a little, as she absolutely refused to walk with the young 
gentleman whom her mamma had selected for her. He was not at 
all to her taste; and, in fact, scarcely knew poetry from prose. 
She accordingly took her father’s arm, notwithstanding the nods 
and whispers, and angry looks of her mother ; and in further revenge, 
before the party returned from the promenade, she contrived to 
place in the hands of her lover a poetical reply to the lines she had 
received in the morning. It is a pity that it has never been pub- 
lished; it would have made the fortune of many a literary periodi- 
cal in this capital. It was a piece of poetry worthy of keeping 
company with many which I have since seen published under very 
celebrated names. 

This unexpected response, however, threw us into great difficulty. 
Iam forced to acknowledge that my verses, though put together 
with such care, and drawn from so many Helicons, were altogether 
inferior to the easy, natural, and graceful lines of my poetical rival. 
Though I was not at all piqued by her superiority, I could not, at 
first, help accusing her of practising the same system of composi- 
tion with myself. But on the fullest examination I found nothing 
to justify that theory. ‘Then came the terrible perplexity I alluded 
to, of finding a reply to this unpremeditated effusion in my sources 
of inspiration. I was not a little dismayed at being involved in 
such a poetical contest with a young lady, who, though scarcely 
nineteen years of age, and never out of the Isle of France, wrote so 
much better poetry than I had been able to collect from the amatory 
productions of some twenty poets of high renown in the last cen- 
tury. 

“ And the orthography ?” exclaimed the Vicomte. 

“Oh! quite faultless—every word spelt by the dictionary of the 
French academy, and the hand-writing of a delicate, beautiful cha- 
racter. In short, the lover found that his goddess, as she was called 
in three couplets of our sonnet, was likely to mount to the summit 
of Parnassus, while our dull beast of a Pegasus was cropping this- 
tles at the base. The dangers of our system of borrowing whole 
couplets at once, word for word, became too apparent and too im- 
minent. It was not to be ventured again without some modifi- 
cation. Ina paroxysm of despair I now resolved to turn poet in 
good earnest, and to translate from some Greek, Latin, and Italian 
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poets, which I had in my collection, their best amatory ideas into 
French verse, and only to resort to my old friends of the last cen- 
tury for the rhymes, in which I was not yet very expert. 

Thanks to Horace, Anacreon, Petrarch, and some others 
with whose names I am not now so familiar, I, after one day and 
two nights’ diligent labor, succeeded by this means in producing 
exactly the same number of lines with my antagonist ; and I flat- 
ter myself, lines that had a fair claim to the merit of originality. 
I fortunately discovered, among my books, a translation of Petrarch 
into French prose—the translator called it poetry; but it was 
evident that he had committed a mistake, and it was I who gave 
the turn and polish to his versification. I owe the translator 
an eternal debt of gratitude, though I have forgotten his name. 
From that I borrowed without fear, as I was very sure that nobody, 
even in France, had ever read his production; and taking whole 
stanzas at a time when they suited my purpose, I retrenched the 
worst expressions and substituted some of my best in their stead. 
This effort of my muse was also graciously received the morning 
after it was perfected, and the very same evening, by a legerde- 
main, which lovers soon learn, the reply came to my friend’s hands 
ip the presence of the father and mother without the least suspicion 
being awakened. I was alarmed when this new poem came to be 
read. ‘The young lady appeared to have a poetical spinning-whieel 
in her head, and my post of Poet Laureat threatened to be far from a 
sinecure. ‘To complete the miseries of the employment, it had no 
salary attached to it to sweeten the labor. 

I now insisted that it was time to descend to plain prose, and we 
accordingly composed a tender epistle, in that style which united 
the wild spirit of poetry with the sober prose of love. ‘This was 
more speedily finished, and conveyed to the hands of the lady; 
but, to our great consternation, remained unanswered and unnotic- 
ed. It was therefore, after due deliberation, resolved that I should 
again invoke the muses, to re-establish the correspondence ; for it 
was impossible to speak to her alone, as she was never out of the 
‘ presence of her mother since the visits of her lover were become so 
frequent. 

I therefore resumed my tuneful reed, and with the help of the same 
friendly authors, who, no doubt, wrote for the benefit of: lovers 
that could not write poetry themselves, I discoursed very much to 
my own satisfaction, of cruelty, of silence, and I know not what 
other topics, suitable to the occasion. It was delivered at eleven in. 
the morning, and before nine in the evening a reply was already in 
the hands of the lover, in which there was a gentle hint that poetry 
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and not prose was the language of love. For my own part, I be- 

n to curse the hour that rhymes were invented. 

I was obliged, however, to furnish a fresh supply every two or 
three days, and at length I discovered that I was getting a certain 
facility of rhyming, which made me think seriously of setting up for 
a poet on my own capital. But Apollo twitched my ear, and I 
repressed my ambition. 

After nearly two months had been consumed in these exercises, 
the lady’s mania for rhymes, to my inexpressible joy, suddenly 
ceased. Whether it was that I grew careless, and my verses every 
time more detestable, or that she found that even my poetry would 
not soothe the torments of love, I do not know; but she began her- 
self to condescend to write in prose ; and several charming billets- 
doux were received from her, which I liked much better than her 
most elegant poetry. A few days after this happy change, a re- 
ply to a most tender and pressing communication of her lover was 
received from her by the hands of a confidential slave, an old wo- 
man, who looked as if she might have acted as Duenna to her grand- 
mother. It contained but three lines. They, however, expressed 
all that was necessary to the happiness of her lover. It is surpris- 
ing how few words will serve for that purpose, if the lady study 
conciseness, and make choice of the proper phrases! I will repeat 
it to you as a model of that species of epistolary composition. | 


“ My dear, my beloved Jules— 
“I will no longer dissemble. My heart is yours. Obtain the 
consent of my parents, and our happiness shall not be delayed. 
“ ADELE.” 


I need not tell you that the impatient swain flew to the father and 
mother to communicate to them the joyful intelligence that he had 
gained their beloved daughter’s affection, and came to demand their 
consent to the union of the two tenderest lovers in the universe. 
He had no doubt of obtaining it, as his charmer, herself, had assured 
him that parents, in that happy Isle, seldom or never made objec- 
tions, in such cases, on the score of interest. 

The father and mother, however, in this instance, not only ap- 
peared disposed to make themselves an exception to the general 
rule when he had communicated his errand, but prepared to make 
the most violent opposition. ‘The father became pale with conster- 
nation at hearing that his only child had engaged her heart with- 
out first demanding the permission of her papa: either his astonish- 
ment and indignation deprived him of utterance, or he remained 


silent to recover his self-possession, and wait for the sentiments 
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of his spouse to assist him in his deliberations. She, in the mean- 
time, not less indignant, but having better command of her tongue, 
though not of her temper, proceeded to express her sentiments upon 
the subject. She was highly incensed at the idea that a perfect 
stranger in the Island—and in particular one who admitted that 
he had no property but a lawsuit—should have dared to fall in love 
with her daughter, and take advantage of the hospitality and friend- 
ship which had been shown him to seduce her affections. But no 
matter for that; she should never be his: and she even hinted, 
in a way that could not be misunderstood, that she would take it 
as a favor if he would in future pay his visits to other houses in 
the Island, where they would be more acceptable. 

By this time the father had recovered his speech, and when his 
spouse stopped for breath, he not only confirmed all that she had 
said, but intimated that his daughter could have the choice of the 
best matches in the Island; and that, therefore, she never should, 
at any rate, marry a man who was as poor as a rat, and had not 
even any prospect of making his fortune. 

All this made no impression on the determined lover, who 
coolly declared that he would not renounce his pretensions unless 
the young lady herself yielded to those reasons. But as they re- 
fused him the privilege of putting the question to her, he withdrew 
without ascertaining her sentiments upon the new aspect of affairs. 

She soon received information from her father and mother that 
her treasonable correspondence was revealed to them, and along 
with that, a multitude of reproaches and sneers at the choice she 
had made. The young lady was in no mood for contradiction, 
and still less for such arguments, that went to convict her of bad 
taste as well as imprudence. She flatly declared that she would 
not renounce her adorer, because she loved him; and, therefore, to 
abuse him, would only be wounding her feelings for nothing, and 
answer no good purpose whatever. 

These symptoms of rebellion confounded the parents, who had 
expected the most implicit obedience from their daughter in this 
respect, inasmuch as they had always let her have her own way in 
every thing else. But Adéle reasoned in another manner, and 
came to the opposite conclusion. The end of it was, that they for- 
bade her to see or correspond with him, and if they did not shut 
her up in her apartment, she was so watched at every moment that 
she spent nearly ali her time there, and refused to go out with either 
her papa or mamma. The epistolary communication with her 
lover was cut off, both in verse and prose; and he knew not how to 
' renew it, till, after three or four days, the old Duenna made her 
appearance, bringing news from her mistress that she was still 
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constant, and begging him to write to her, as she was debarred the 
use of pen, ink, and paper. She did not send word whether he 
should write in verse or prose, and as she had lately manifested a 
preference for the latter, he wrote her a very long letter, filled with 
the tenderest assurances and compliments, and every thing that he 
thought would yield her consolation in her affliction. But even 
her lover’s long letters, which she sent for every day, could not so- 1 
lace her for her irksome, though voluntary, confinement, and the 
ungentle severance of two true hearts, which was attempted to be 
enforced. She therefore fretted herself sick, and demanded a phy- 
sician. 

Things now wore an alarming aspect for all parties. ‘The vene- 
rable physician who had assisted at her birth was sent for ; and 
when he had taken his seat at her bedside, and felt her pulse, he 
shook his head. As he could not pronounce precisely upon the 
malady of his patient, he desired a consultation with one of his 
colleagues. ‘The mother, alarmed at his serious look, ran to ac- 
quaint her husband, and to send messengers for two more doctors. 
While she was absent, the young lady frankly communicated the 
secret of her illness to her medical attendant. He was not slow 
in perceiving what remedy could be most certain as well as most 
agreeable. 

When his professional brethren arrived, which they soon did in 
all haste, he gave them a confidential hint of the nature of the case, 


” as and they came to a speedy result. ‘They pronounced the lady’s 
) if ‘ complaint one of a very dangerous class,—a nervous and mental 
> i irritation combined, to which some of the sex at her age were very 
| ie liable in case their inclinations in love were crossed ; and declared 
Wid t that the young lady, being of a melancholy and atrabilious tem- 
i! f | perament, if she were not allowed to have her own way, they would 


not be responsible for the consequences. The father and mother 
began to consult with each other, when this was announced to them, 
upon the line of conduct it became them to pursue under this opi- 
nion of the faculty. ‘The affair became public. The lover was fu- 

rious, and the whole island in a blaze. The inhabitants divided ' 
into two parties, and a fierce civil war of words ensued, in the 
course of which both belligerents suffered severely. 

One party condemned the father for his cruelty and mercenary 
position—commended the daughter for her constancy, and pitied 
both her and her lover for their sufferings. The other party laugh. 
ed at that nonsense—praised the father for his discretion—blamed 
the daughter for her folly—abused the lover for his poverty; and 
declared that it was a pity he could not be sent out of the island 
for daring to fail in love with the daughter and heiress of a father 
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who was so rich, and whose grandfather was said to have been re- 
lated to a noble family. 

When the father and mother discovered that the aflair was be- 
come the topic of conversation for the whole island, they concluded 
to go by the opinion of certain good friends who were agreed on 
as proper advisers in this dilemma. The father proceeded to collect 
the opinions, one by one, of the male, and the mother, of the female 
counsellors in whose judgment they respectively confided. ‘The 
male, almost unanimously, agreed that nothing could be more reason- 
able than that the father should govern in a matter of so much import- 
ance to his child, even if she did die, in consequence, according to 
the doctor’s apprehensions ; and that nothing could be more foolish 
than to give his daughter in marriage, to save her life, to a man 
who was already reduced to poverty, even if he gained his lawsuit, 
and with whom, therefore, she must inevitably starve to death. 
But the reasons they gave were so light against the daughter’s in- 
clination, that when he reported them to her she became the more 
positive, and, as I have heard, alittle violent. The good man there- 
fore lost his labor. 

The mother came in with a result somewhat different among her 
privy counsellors, ‘There was nearly an equal division of opinion 
among them on the question, whether it was better that she should 
die or marry her lover! There was so much said, and well said, on 
both sides, that the mother’s opinion became unsettled, and she was 
left without the means of forming one. Under such circumstances 
she wisely determined that her daughter should not be any longer 
contradicted! The husband, of course, was obliged to acquiesce ; 
and though he had a hundred thousand times made up his mind that 
his daughter would and should marry a nobleman at least, and 
a man richer than any man in the island, he found himself obliged 
to give her to one who was not noble ; and who was not only not 
richer, but, considering the lawsuit, perhaps in more desperate cir- 
cumstances than any body on the island. He sent word to the 
lover that he would no longer oppose his seeing his daughter. He 


- flew to her, and in a very few days the marriage was celebrated, 


and the happy couple forgot all their troubles in the raptures of the 
honey-moon! Even my verses were not spoken of during all that 
period. 

Now, Messieurs, what think you of the conduct of the daughter ? 
Do not decide yet, until you hear a little more of the husband she in. 
sisted on having, and of his behavior and fate. He was very little 
burdensome to his father-in-law ; for he not long after returned to 
rance, bringing his wife with him, and by a course of honorable 
exertion and perseverance, and some good fortune in his profession, 
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became, if not very rich, independent, contented, and happy. Cir- 
cumstances led him into political life, and by the same industry 
and fidelity in the different gradations of his employments, he rose 
from the bar to the council of the King, and finally became Presi- 
dent of the Council and Premier of our present gracious monarch, 
Anno Domini, 1827!!! Messieurs, control your surprise. My 
“ most faithful of friends,” of whose courtship and marriage I have 
related to you a faithful history, was myself! M. de V. ! and 
the fair Adéle is the present Madame de V » my beloved spouse, 
whom, from the not very enlarged ideas of her father and mother, 
supported and first prompted by officious friends, I had so much diffi- 
culty in making my wife! She pretends to this day that she has 
had no cause to repent having united herself with her poor lover, 
who wooed and won her with borrowed plumes! I must confess, 
when I afterwards revealed the trick to her, though she laughed at 
it, she revenged herself by calling me, “ M. le Poéte” for many 
months ; and even now, when I meddle with affairs of my establish- 
ment which she understands better than I can pretend to, I am 
pretty sure to hear in a laughing tone—“ Mon cher, je te reconnois 
pour un bon poete, mais tu n’entends pas cette affaire la!” However, 
she agrees that I have made ample amends for my trick in the 
poetry by the great quantity of prose, with which I have, since our 
happy marriage, been constantly entertaining her. I am sorry that 
she is not here herself to relate a better story, for she has several 
which she tells very pleasantly, and which I invite you to hear at 
some day not very remote, as amends for the dull one which I have 
inflicted on you! M. le Vicomte, are you awake? “ M. le Docteur, 
you should have finished that bottle of chambertin by the time my 
story ended—you have not given me fair play !” 

The Vicomte declared that the story had not only pleased but af- 
fected him, and that he was resolved to be better acquainted with 
Madame de V - In the mean time, we will drink, Messieurs, to 
the “ health of the fair Adéle,” said he ; and it was done with a pro- 
per share of enthusiasm. 

«“ Ah!” suddenly cried the Vicomte, “ we have forgotten one thing 
yet! The lawsuit—the lawsuit !” 

“ True! true!’ said M. de V., smiling, “ that was decided at last 
in my favor, by which I lost, however, the interest on the balance 
of the sum (originally twenty thousand francs,) which was awarded 
to me after sixteen years before the tribunals !” 

“ At that rate you did not receive much,” said the Vicomte. 

“ Thirty-one francs and twenty-five centimes! after deducting all 
expenses of litigation! But then the pleasure of gaining so hard 
fought a battle, would have quite consoled me if I had received 
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nothing! And I am told that the arguments of my advocates were 
so ingenious and learned, that the judges could not pretend to an- 
swer them, as they could not comprehend them ; and they were there- 
fore obliged to pronounce in my favor.” 

“ Good !” said the Vicomte. “I now see the policy of employing 
an ingenious advocate. I must dismiss my man of law, who always 
talks to me intelligibly, to-morrow morning, and take M. de P . 
whom they say, confounds not only all the judges and his adver- 
saries, but himself also !”’ 


AUTHOR OF “ ROSINE LAVAL.” 


VANITAS! VANITATUM VANITAS! 
FROM GOETHE, 


I’ve set my heart upon nothing, you see. 
Hurra! 

And so the world goes well with me. 
Hurra! 

And who has a mind to be fellow of mine, 

Why—let him take hold, and help me drain 

These mouldy lees of wine. 


I set my heart at first upon wealth ; 
Hurra ! 

And bartered away my peace and health. 
But ah! 

The slippery change went about like air, 

And when I'd clutched me a handful here, 

Away it went there, 


I set my heart upon woman next. 

Hurra! 
For her sweet sake was oft perplexed. 

But ah! 
The false one looked for a daintier lot, 
The constant one wearied me out and out, 
The best was not easily got. 


I set my heart upon travels grand. 
Hurra ! 
And spurned our plain old father-land wae 
But ah! 
VOL. X. 46 
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Nought seemed to be just the thing it should ; 
Most comfortless beds, and indifferent food, 
My taste’s misunderstood. 


I set my heart upon sounding fame. 
Hurra! 
And lo! I’m eclipsed by some upstart’s name ; 
And ah! 
When in public life I loomed quite high, / 
The folks that passed me would look awry : 
—Their very worst friend was I. 


And then I set my heart upon war. 

Hurra ! 
We gained some battles with éclat. 

Hurra! 
We troubled the foe with sword and flame ; 
(And some of our friends fared quite the same ;} 
1 lost a leg for fame. 


Now I’ve set my heart upon nothing, you see. 
Hurra! 
And the whole wide world belongs to me. | 


Hurra! 
The feast begins to run low, no doubt ; 
But at the old cask we’ll have one good bout ; 
Come, drink the lees all out ! 


J. S. | 


A DOCTOR’S ANA. 


No. 1. 


Tuer: are all sorts of ways of paying the doctor: with money, (and 
this, if not the best, is at least the most indispensable )—with some of 
the numberless substitutes for this article, (and then he is apt to get 
but a part of his pay )—with presents and gratitude, (like pepper and 
salt, very pleasant to the taste, but not adequate to the satisfaction of 
an hungry stomach)—with a profusion of promises, which are ge- 
nerally nauseating—with admiration of his skill and correspondent 
trumpeting—and often, too often, with the most ungrateful fault- 
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finding. These are the most common ways of paying the Doctor ; 
but the reward sometimes comes in a shape a little uncommon and 
singular. ‘There’s my friend, Dr. A—, espied some moles on the 
face of a young lady in the family where he boarded, and when he 
found a good opportunity, proffered his skill in eradicating them. 
She submitted rather laughingly, still with a secret hope (and how 
could the young lady help it?) that she might get rid of such blots 
on her beauty. He succeeded, and thus won his way to her heart. 
They were straightway married. Did he not get well paid, gentle 
reader? But I was never thus fortunate. I have worked hard, 
and have been obedient to the whims and caprices, as well as to the 
actua! wants, of multitudes of various sorts and degrees ; and on the 
whole have not got well paid, in the sense that the world calls pay. 
For days of weariness and nights of watching I have often received 
not even thanks. There is not so much gratitude in the world as is 
commonly supposed. This is especially true in regard to the ser- 
vices of a physician; they are often considered as a matter of 
course, and many think no more of being particularly grateful for 
them than they are for so common a thing as water. Day after day 
they may receive his most assiduous attentions; and his exertions 
may be blessed, and obviously so, to the preservation of life; and 
then when health comes, they will grudge him even the pittance of 
a half day’s labor from those hands to which he restored strength, 
when they actually spend days and weeks every year in the most 
shiftless idieness. A very large portion of the poor treat the phy- 
sician in this way ; and the satisfaction of doing good, of relieving 
pain and misery, must be his only reward in such a case. 

An old physician of my acquaintance was used to say that there 
are three kinds of poor—the Lord’s poor, the Devil’s poor, and poor 
Devils; that is, the virtuous poor, the vicious poor, and those who are 
poor from sheer shiftlessness. The virtuous poor are always grateful, 
and I know of none among the wealthy on whom I have attended 
more cheerfully than I have on some of this class. If there will be 
tears shed at my death beyond that little circle of friends, in the very 
‘bosom of which I live, they will shed them, and that profusely and 
long. The night that I watched over that widow’s only son, her 
only earthly dependence, with such anxiety, and mingled my joy 
with hers, when, at morning’s dawn, relief came to pain, and with 
it the signs of beginning recovery—Oh, that season she will never 
forget ; and whenever she sees me, she blesses me! ‘That lone or- 
phan, the last of an extinct family, cast on the world without pro- 
tection or guide, on whom I attended through months of sickness and 
pain—she testifies to her affection and gratitude with presents of 
her handiwork from time to time, humble but welcome testimonials ! 
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That brother and sister, who had grown up under the influence of 
poverty and vice, (the parents both having run the drunkard’s race 
and found the drunkard’s grave,) and who have escaped unscathed 
from their trials and temptations—to whom I was both physician 
and friend for years; they have not forgotten me now that they 
have left the vale of adversity and affliction, and are basking 
in the high places of prosperity! ‘These, and many others that I 
meet in my daily rounds, greet me with an eye beaming with gra- 
titude—a gratitude founded in virtuous principle. 

But the vicious poor—it requires something more than the selfish 
principles of this world to attend on them with cheerful faithful. 
ness. There is often, it is true, much show of gratitude ; but it is 
seldom, though it is sometimes, more than mere show. ‘The ro- 
mance of doing good will not stand this trial ; nothing short of the 
untiring, persevering benevolence of Christianity will doit. Some- 
times, indeed, so much effect is produced upon the views and feel- 
ings of the poor by the bounty and kind attentions of the benevo- 
lent, that an actual and thorough reform is effected ; and an abode 
of misery and vice is converted into one of virtue and happiness ; 
and then, of course, the most lively gratitude is manifested for the 
favor we dispense. But it israrely so. We must apparently throw 
away a vast deal of time and effort, and it is only once in a great 
while that our hearts can be cheered by any obvious good results. 
Benevolence does now and then seem to have a magic wand, with 
which, almost in a twinkling, she turns scenes of gloom and deso- 
lation into those of beauty, and makes even the wilderness to blos- 
som as the rose. But she is generally employed in real drudgery, 
with very little immediate prospect of success; she digs, and digs 
patiently, and with the animation of hope ; still the gems that she 
finds are few and far between—gems, however, whose brilliancy 
will survive all the changes of time, and shine in her coronet for 
ever. 

It is true that gratitude is sometimes awakened in the heart of 
the vicious poor, even when our influence does not produce any im- 
provement in their moral condition; but it has only a momentary 
existence ; and, amid the giddy whirl of grovelling enjoyments, our 
kindness is forgotten, and the recollection of it is excited only by 
their returning necessities. There is, too, the apathy, into which 
the heart is apt to get schooled in the miserable monotony of a vi- 
cious poverty, that effaces every trace of feeling which may occa- 
sionally be impressed upon it. This state of heart may be read in 
the very countenance—the wooden features, which one kindness 
may have roused to some degree of animation, soon resume their 
wonted inexpressive fixedness after the exciting cause is gone. 
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And often, very often, the favors we dispense, are received with a 
vacant stare ; the recipients, being either strangers themselves to any 
other feeling than selfishness, and therefore taking no cognizance 
of the existence of any thing like benevolence in the bosoms of 
others. One who was rescued from this state of degradation by a 
long series of efforts, once said to me—* When you found me, it 
was a new era in my life. Up to that moment I had had no con- 
ception of the existence of such a feeling as kindness. I had lived 
among beings who were perfectly selfish. My wants, which were 
almost wholly animal, were grudgingly supplied by my natural pro- 
tectors; and if I received any thing which might be called a favor, 
it was only because it could be granted as well as not—when it was 
not so, the favor was invariably withholden. My heart had there- 
fore never beat with such a feeling as gratitude. And when sick- 
ness came, and you relieved my pains, I looked upon you with won- 
der as a superior being—wonder, not gratitude, was the predomi- 
nant feeling. After every visit which you and others made to mi- 
nister to my necessities, the question would arise, why do they do 
all this for me? My stupid and besotted mind did not fora long 
time divine the reason, and little cared to do it,as it was engrossed 
in attention to my physical wants. It was only by the continued 
repetition of kindness that the conviction was produced in my mind 
that there actually is such a thing as benevolence, and that I was 
the object of so divine a feeling. I was now introduced into a to- 
tally new world—a world of new joys, and tastes, and desires. It 
seemed as if all my past life were a wilderness, and that I had now 
suddenly entered a path where there was every variety of beauty 
and grandeur to please the eye.” —This is, indeed, a strong case ; but 
something of this stupid state of heart, which this man described, 
is very commonly met with by those who are conversant with the 
vicious poor. And it is one of the greatest discouragements that lie 
in the path of the laborious philanthropist. It is comparatively an 
easy task, even for one who is governed by purely worldly princi- 
ples, to perform kind offices for the poor, if gratitude be displayed, 


-and influence is obviously exerted ; and especially if he be cheered 


by any of the éclat which sometimes attends the career of the be. 
nevolent. But he cannot endure unto the end; for he will find that 
gratitude is not a common reward, that his pride is seldom gratified 
with the achievement of any thing like a reform, and that the éclat 
of benevolence is very far from being a constant attendant on his 


course. 

There is one class of the poor that I have not yet spoken of, that my 
aged friend denominated “ poor devils.” These are those whe are poor 
from shiftlessness, (and there are many such,) who go just as wind 
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and tide will take them, who carry to ultraism the principle of letting 
the morrow take care of itself, who go about with hands in pockets 
and shrugged shoulders, the arms hanging as if fastened to the body 
by strings instead of living muscles. Others are actually too lazy 
to have so lively a feeling as gratitude. And as to pay, they take 
the services of a physician as a matter of course; it is only by a 
mere chance that he can get any thing from them; and if it be any 
thing, they are satisfied with bestowing so little either of pay or la- 
bor, that it is seldom worth the trouble of asking for. ‘The strong- 
est instance of shiftlessness that I ever met with, was a woman that 
lived in a hut by herself, on a beautiful spot which is now occupied 
by a splendid mansion. She might have sold the place long before 
her death, and purchased with the price a snug house, and yet have 
enough left to afford her a comfortable support. But every such 
proposition she met with one invariable reply: ‘My nest is good 
enough for me, and don’t bother me any more.” That word bother 
expressed it exactly. She had an utter abhorrence of any thing 
which would interfere with her ease. She had rather live in her 
dirty and shattered hovel than have the trouble of getting a new 
house and taking care of it; and I verily believe (though Gray 
says, “ What female heart will gold despise ?”’) that she had rather be 
without money than have the trouble of managing it. She lived 
from hand to mouth, and literally took no thought for the morrow. 
Her furniture was limited to her actual necessities. Her accommo- 
dations were fitted only for single life, her only companion being 
her cat. I attended upon her in her last sickness, and her ruling 
passion (if passion is a proper name for so inactive a propensity) 
was strong in death. A day or two before she died, she said to me 
as I entered her hut—“ Well doctor, I suppose I’m going the way 
of all flesh, and I don’t go grumbling neither !” 

There are none among my patients that make more professions 
of gratitude than the Irish. But these professions are generally 
irredeemable paper—the most solid evidence of gratitude they are 
seldom ready to give. ‘The wife of Patrick Mahoney, an Irish pa- 
tient on whom I attended a long while, was a smooth and limber- 
tongued creature, jabbering always with all her might, as if her 
head and heart were subject to an eternal overflow. She had rather 
a pretty face, and possessed really a large share of true Irish wit ; 
so that, though I was often provoked with her presumptuous fami- 
liarity, she was always so amusing that I could not help being en- 
tertained, not to say gratified. She paid, too, such marked deterence 
to my opinions on every point, (a tribute always flattering to profes- 
sional pride, especially to the young, come from what source it may,) 
that I could not give a decided repulse to her blarney, though I tried 
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hard to be indifferent to it. She seemed to look to the power vested 
in me as the hand which was lifting her husband out of the grave ; 
and she really loved her husband, though they quarrelled together 
nearly half their life. “O, Doctor,” she would say, “‘and can you 
save the man? I’ve lived with him this twenty year, and he’s al- 
ways been a purty and a good man to me; (here her conscience a 
litile troubled her,'and she added,) sure he’s been a little cross some- 
times ; and I too, (brushing away the tears,) but it was always just 
the same now as ever again after we got pleasant, only it was the 
better. O my jewel! do make him well, dear Doctor. Dear cratur, 
how he suffers. Do be quick with your medicines before death gets 
him. And you don’t think he’s got him now (lowering her voice). 
What does it mane that he looks so, Doctor ?”’ I easily quieted her 
fears, and she hoped that, “ with the blessing of God, she might have 
her man again sound and well.” It was not an hour before she came 
for me in great haste. “Doctor, dear Doctor, do come; do run, or 
you’ll not overtake him before he dies !’’ And sol rana great many 
times at the beck and call of this woman. Well, Pat recovered at 
last. He was an industrious fellow, and had not a “ power of chil- 
dren” about him ; so I thought that I would give him a bill before 
his and his wife’s gratitude was run out in repeated professions of 
it. I called a few weeks after his recovery. She welcomed me with 
her usual blarney, but it was not quite so profuse ; and she looked as 
if a little suspicious that I had come on an unwelcome errand. I 
gave my bill to Pat, and as it was very moderate, he rose to get the 
money. His wife stepped forward and took it from his hand, and 
scanned it over, while he stood submissively waiting her bidding. 
I saw her lively face gathering darkness. At length she burst forth. 
“« By the powers, the devil a bit of that do we pay. Its not dacent to 
trate poor folks so. You did not cure Mister Mahoney—sure you 
came to see him, but your medicines did no good, and he was not 
well till I gave him no more of them—sure he was not. And now 
you want to take my childers’ bread—its not dacent of you, Doc- 
tor,—no, no, a devil a bit of money do you get here.” 

Said I, “ Pat, just cuff your wife’s ears till I say enough, and I’ll 
receipt the bill.” 

And at it he went; “ You baste, (cuff, cuff,) what do you mane, 
(cuff, cuff, cuff,) to trate the Doctor so?” (cuff, cuff, cuff, cuff, ). 


She seemed rather submissive, retreating instead of dealing back 
the same, as she was able to do, and undoubtedly had done many a 
time. The blood soon spouted from her nose, and | said “ hold on.” 
I took the bill, and receipted it in full. It would be hard to tell 
which was the most pleased with the settlement, Pat, his wife, or 
the Doctor. 
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I know not how it is in our cities ; but in the country, physicians 
do not get a proper quid pro quo for their services. Whether we 
| consider the responsibility of their relation to the community, or 

the amount and kind of labor they perform, they certainly ought to 
receive an ample compensation. ‘They have no time that they can i 
call their own; that regularity of life which is so essential to 
comfort as well as health, they must in a great measure abandon, 
especially if practising in a scattered population ; often, night after 
night sleep is utterly a stranger to their eyelids; and the worst of 
storms must be encountered, often, too, without reward. When pre- 
vailing disease spreads terror through the community, they must be 
at their post, and expose themselves to the pestilence under the in- 
i | fluence of powerful predisposing causes—anxiety, and fatigue ; and at 


all times there are anxieties and perplexities which the conscientious 
physician must feel, producing a wear and tear of mind which is 
worse than all the bodily fatigue that he is called to endure. We 
are not surprised, then, that it has been satisfactorily ascertained 
that physicians constitute one of the most short-lived classes of the 
community. 

Certainly no pecuniary embarrassment ought to be superadded 
to all this; they ought to be saved from all hazard of encountering 
this trouble. And yetitis not so. The difficulty, it is true, is to be at- 
tributed in part to the remissness of physicians in collecting their dues. 
But why this remissness ? If we mistake not, it arises from the unwil- 
lingness to pay, which they so often meet with. The consequent 
dislike to the business of collecting begets a habit of neglecting it. 
A very large proportion of their patients feel a less urgent obliga- 
tion to pay them than they do to pay others ; and some, who pay 
all other bills with even a good degree of punctuality, never let it 
enter into their calculations to reserve any thing especially for their 
physician, so that he never gets his pay of them, unless he chance 
to apply for it when they have an actual surplus, that can be 
spared without inconvenience. I know not any other reason for . 
this difference than the intangibility of the favor bestowed by the ; 
physician. If a man buy a coat of the tailor, or a barrel of flour 
of the grocer, he has a tangible memento of his obligation ; for 
the coat is seen and felt on his back, and the flour is eaten and 
makes its sensible impression on the palate and stomach ; but health 
restored is a thing of air, and the visits of the physician have left 
no memorial behind them that addresses the senses, and therefore 
are easily forgotten. For the same reason a man will not so easily 
forget his obligations to his physician if he has amputated a limb 
for him, as he would if he had attended him through a course of 
fever ; his crutch or his wooden leg is ever present to remind him 
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of it. As the tailor and grocer can get their pay more readily 
before the coat is worn out and the flour is eaten up than they 
could a long time afterward, so the physician is more cheerfully 
paid immediately after returning health than he can be at any future 
period. 

Farewell, gentle reader; I hope this first potion will act kindly 
upon you, and prompt you, if you are under any obligations to any 
of my brethren, to discharge them immediately, and in full ; we like 
grateful patients, but cannot do without paying ones, W. H. 


THE SEVEN FORESTERS OF CHATSWORTH. 


BY WILLIAM J, SNELLING. 


In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir George Vernon, commonly called King of the Peak, was the 
most powerful noble in England. It was said that he could at any time bring ten thousand men 
into the field from his own estates. His eldest daughter married Thomas Stanley, afterwards 
Earl of Derby, and Dorothea the younger was carried away clandestinely by the son of Manners, 
Duke of Rutland, who wooed and won her in the garb and character ofan outlaw. ‘The present 
family of Rutland are descended from this noble and romantic pair. 


“ Awake, descend, my lady bright, 
Come down, my fair, to me; 

My eager charger neighs for flight 
Beneath yon chestnut tree— 

The moon shines clear, O trust the night, 
And fly with love and me. 


“ Thy bower is lone, the lingering hours 
Must drag right wearily ; 

No home are Chatsworth’s dungeon towers 
For maiden lithe and free; 

Then come, and grace our merry bowers 
Beneath the greenwood tree.” 


The youth prevailed, to female ear, 
By passion inly stirred, 

Love never whispered vow of guile, 
Or uttered foolish word ; 

But did the wisest thing appear 
The maiden ever heard. 
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THE SEVEN FORESTERS OF CHATSWORTH. 


Beneath the shadow of a yew 
Six gallant brethren stood ; 

They were the keepers, tall and true, 
Of Chatsworth’s ancient wood ; 

And the seventh, a man of mould, sat there, 
A wight of northern blood. 


Quoth Robert Shaw, “ I have watched his beat, 
As was well a keeper’s part, 

And if hence the man unscathed retreat, 
”T were shame of the woodman’s art. 

He comes—now let his greeting meet, 


wie Be seven broad shafts in his heart : 

; Said I well, my mates?” and his brethren, five, 
a Cried “ content,” and strung their bows, 

aia And fitted each man a shaft to his string; 


But the seventh forester rose, 
And said, “ I was born in the north countrie, 
Where bonny Yarrow flows, 


* And fain would I seek my father’s cot, 
And see bonny Yarrow again; 

But I wuss I may die in a foreign land 
A death of lingering pain, 

If, with my consent, a single man 
By seven be basely slain. 


of 


“ We will give him law, the forest law, 
And may the castle warden 

For him who a felon shaft shall draw 
Put the justice tree a cord on! 

The man that strikes a coward stroke 
Makes a foe of Geordie Gordon.” 


The Outlaw came, at his belt a blade, 
Broad, short, and sharp, was gleaming ; 
And fixed on him were his true love’s eyes, 

With joy and passion beaming ; 


mt Free was his step, as one that swayed 
a i Among knights and lovely women. 
es ome “ Now stand, now stand, thou bold Outlaw! 
Bn The Vernon only smiled 
fi To hear the Outlaw slew his deer 


And his fair parks despoiled ; 
But what is Vernon’s doom for him 
Who steals away his child ? 
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“ Quit the lady’s side, Sir Thief, and yield ; 
For we be seven to one, 

To hale thee to our master’s hall 
Where justice must be done; 

Or take the law we grant, and fly, 
The gallow tree to shun.” 


“Now, by the sun that lights my side, 
And the bright stars glittering o’er me, 

She would scorn my might, my own true love, 
And so would the mother that bore me, 

Did I yield my sword to such strength as thine, 
And six such churls before me. 


“ Away, my love; my days and nights 
Will pass with mickle pain 
Till I shall come to bear thee far 
From Chatsworth’s towers again. 
Adieu, adieu, and think of me, 
To tarry now were vain. 


“ The only grace I ask, ye churls, 
That ye should do to me, 

Is, hold your hands till I shall gain 
The shade of yonder tree ; 

And thanks to thee, thou yeoman good, 
For this thy courtesie.” 


Forth steps the knight, with laughing eye, 
To the towering chestnut fair ; 

Then hastily girds his loins to fly, 
For his charger is not there, 

Then waives a last farewell to his lady love, 
And speeds like a bird of the air. 


Fast vanishes wood, and bush, and briar, 
Fast vanishes hollow and hill, 

Till the morning sun beholds the race, 
For the foe is behind him still; 

But he halts at times or slackens his pace, 
For he leads the chase at will. 


Full ten score yards behind, or more, 
The keeper’s seven are spread ; 

He hath fitted an arrow to his string, 
And drawn it to the head, 

And it carries a death along on its wing, 
And Robert Shaw lies dead. 
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Another falls, and four turn back— 
One yeoman alone holds on, 

He hath broken his bow, but his woodman’s blade 
Is flashing in the sun— 

“ Now yield thee, I pray, thou yeoman good, 
Be strife between us none. 


“ Thou gavest me life, and in fair return 
I give thy life to thee; 

And if thou wilt follow the outlaw home 
I will make thee companie 

For any man of English mould, 
As high as a knight’s degree.” 


“ Thou givest, fair Sir, what doth belong 
To God, and none beside ; 

I scorn thy words, and I scorn thy might, 
And I tell thee, man of pride, 

The issue is in His hands alone, 
For our battle is not yet tried. 


“ Till now, no coward’s feet have trod 
The Vernon’s princely halls, 

And the four who turned alone may shame 
His castle’s storied walls, 

And none shall answer to the name 
When my knight for Gordon calls.” 


Then forth held they their trusty blades, 
Those gallant foemen twain, 

And each, on either’s stubborn pride 
’Gan lay on loud amain, 

Till a lusty plump of twenty spears 
Came pricking o’er the plain. 


‘Hold, hold your hands, my merry men all, 
And leave this Scot to me; 
For he shall ride at my right had, 
And bear a knight’s degree— 
A braver or a stouter man 
Hath ne’er crossed blades with me.” 


The Vernon strode in furious mood 
Through Chatsworth’s hall of state— 

“ Ho, take these dastards to their doom ; 
Quick, hang them at the gate— 

And see my daughter be secured 
With massy lock and grate. 
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Loud blows the horn at Chatsworth’s gate, 
And starts its feudal lord, 

And spurns his crimson chair of state 
With hand upon his sword— 

There stood a knight in armor bright, 
And took the opening word. 


* Proud Mountain King, yield up thy sword, 
My vassals fill thy halls, 

A thousand are within thy gates 
And wait their leader’s calls; 

Provoked by treasons foul, our Queen 
Demands thy castle walls. 


“ The brethren four, before thy door, 
Upon the gallow tree, 
But for thy daughter’s sake, Sir King, 
Right well avenged should be : 
I'd take thee to the good green wood, 
And make thine own hand choose the tree.” 


He paused—the Mountain King drew near, 
The stranger knight to scan ; 

**My Queen’s commands are sacred here, 
And her’s are all my clan— 

I'll yield my weapon to my peer, 
Not to a nameless man.” 


‘* My scutcheon still is stainless known, 
+ And fairly graced by fame, 
A line as high as Vernon’s own, 
As haught a crest I claim; 
The Duke of Rutland calls me son, 
And Manners is my name.” 


The Vernon threw, with gesture rude, 
His blade the floor upon ; 

“?T is thus the lion should be wooed, 
And thus his daughter won: 

My sovereign’s be my dearest blood, 
Sir Knight be thou my son.” 


Young May looked down on Chatsworth’s towers 
With banners flaunting gay, 

Fair maidens tript among the flowers 
With dance and roundelay— 

“ Hail, gallant knight and bride of ours, 
For ever and a day!” 
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COPYRIGHT LAW. 
No. 3. 


TO THE READERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In. our two last numbers we addressed the writers and pub- 
lishers of the United States upon the subject of the Copyright Law. 
We now turn to the readers of our country who are more interested 
in the subject than any other class. At the first view, this law will 
appear likely to exert an uniavorable influence upon you. The 
great, if not the only argument against it, is its tendeney to make 
books dearer. We are told that if the copyright law were passed, 
hundreds who now enjoy the advantages of reading, would be de- 
prived almost entirely of books ; and, in a word, the general amount 
of reading in our country would be greatly diminished. 

Before attempting to answer this objection, we would ask whether, 
even supposing books generally are cheaper in the absence of the 
copyright law, it is desirable to possess them upon these terms? If 
it is morally wrong for publishers to reprint and sell foreign works 
without the permission of the authors, if some of our great publish- 
ing firms deserve no better name than literary pirates, surely it is 
morally wrong to encourage and support their nefarious trade. ‘The 
old rule, “ never do evil that good may follow,” applies as well to 
this case as to any. If it is true that a writer’s work is his own 
property, and that no one has a right to re-publish it without his 
permission, it is no less true that they who encourage the publisher 
in his piracies are doing wrong. A nation would be hardly con- 
sidered honest, whose necessaries of life were supplied to them at a 
low price by a class of freebooters infesting the seas and the high- 
ways, and bringing their ill-gotten merchandize into open sale in 
the markets and bazaars: and yet, in one article of commerce, 
books, this is precisely the state of the case here. We Americans 
have in our employ a number of reckless adventurers, who steal the 
property of foreign writers, that they may supply our market at a 
cheap rate; and they make us a nation of literary Algerines. 

We wish not to be understood as censuring too widely or too 
deeply in these remarks. It is requiring altogether too much to ex- 
pect that people should refrain from buying cheap books because 
the editions are pirated ; this would be perhaps the romance of ho- 
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nesty. Would to God it existed among us! We do not ask any one 
to give up purchasing cheap republications ; buy and read, and buy 
again, if your eyes are not spoiled by the brown paper and fine type ; 
but still use your efforts to put an end to the trade. Do not think 
it a loss to pay ten per cent. more for a book if you get it honestly. 
In the name of common honesty, we call upon the readers through- 
out the United States to petition for the copyright law. 

Let us now examine the great argument against the copyright 
law, viz., that it would make books a great deal dearer. We will 
first inquire how the prices of books are affected by it in countries 
where it is in force, or where the business of republication cannot 
be carried on to any great extent. 

In France, Germany, and Italy, books are much cheaper than in 
our country ; this is partly occasioned, no doubt, by the cheapness 
of labor in those countries ; but still more from the number of wri- 
ters who are brought into competition with each other, which, of 
course, reduces books to the minimum price. In those countries too, 
publishers are contented with much smaller profits than are realized 
by the re-printing establishments in this country. In England, 
many, and indeed, most books are dear ; but this is owing not to the 
copyright, but to other causes which are not likely ever to exist 
among us. In that country there is an entire class of readers suffi- 
cient to support the market, who will only be satisfied with rich and 
elegant editions ; they are so rich that the price of a book is no 
consideration with them—they only demand that it should be “ got 
up” elegantly. In addition to this, the number of readers in the 
poorer classes is much smaller in proportion to the whole population 
in England than in America, so that there is less encouragement 
there for the manufacture of cheap books; the Aristocracy in Eng. 
land are able and willing to pay more for books than all the rest of 
the population together, and they can of course command the 
market. This is not so with us: books must be sold to the people, 
or not at all, and they must appear in a popular form. There is no 
rich class among us sufficiently large to govern the market. Books, 
- then, must always be comparatively cheap in this country. 

By the establishment of the copyright law, a new cause of cheap- 
ness will be introduced into our country—viz. competition, which 
hardly exists at present. It must be remembered, that although a 
great many foreign works are re-published here, they have no great 
variety of character; they are mostly what is called “ light read- 
ing,” such as novels, tales, and a few poems ; they are works whose 
success has already been abundantly tried abroad, and are sure to 
be sold. An immense number of works are excluded from our 
market because their success is uncertain. Now the copyright 
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law would encourage foreign writers to appear in the field and assert 
their own claims. Each one would, of course, endeavor to introduce 
his works into the great American market ; and the foreign books 
re-published here, would probably exceed the present amount ten to 
one; besides the great variety in the character of the works which 
would then appear. When we add to this the number of American 
writers who would start up if they were fairly encouraged, we may 
form some idea of the increased competition which would result 
from the copyright law. 

But this law does exist here for native writers ; and what is the 
result? Are the works of Irving, Halleck, Bryant, Paulding, Cooper, 
and others, sold at exorbitant prices? We are not aware that they 
are sold higher than the re-printed novels. It may be said, perhaps, 
that they are kept down by the cheapness of the foreign works re- 
published here: a novel by Bulwer or D’Israeli, or any English no- 
vel writer, is as good as a novel by Cooper; and the works of the 
latter must be sold as cheap as the re-prints, or not at all. Why, 
then, is it the case that American works, where there is no such 
rivalry, are still sold at very low prices? There are two classes of 
American books which must be had, and must be furnished by 
Americans: the hymn-books used in our churches, and the school. 
books. ‘There are no foreign rivals for these works; the copyright 
is secured, they form as complete monopolies as books can do ; and 
yet no class of books can be found at lower prices. The reason 
of this is, that they are intended for the multitude, as the greatest 
portion of the books printed in the United States must be, and they 
must therefore be sold cheap, or not at all. And this is our main 
answer to the objection, that books would be made dearer by the 
copyright law. They must be sold cheap; for the readers of our 
country, as a class, must and will have them so ; and if the publish- 
ers refuse to sell them so, the authors will do it themselves. 

One effect produced by the absence of the copyright law is, that 
books of a popular character must be printed in a great hurry ; the 
publisher who gets possession of the first English copy of a novel 
by Bulwer, must go to work with desperate haste to reprint it, or 
he will be anticipated by some other person. ‘The result is, that a 
wretched edition is produced, which is only tolerated because it 
bears a great name and no other copy can be had. But it is not 
worth preserving : if the work deserves a place in our library, we 
afterwards buy a better edition: no man who has the least pride in 
his library would allow the first reprints of English novels a place 
on the shelves. We have often, within a very few years, had occa- 
sion to notice how very few copies of the first reprints of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels are to be seen ; they can scarcely be found in private 
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libraries. If American editions are seen on our shelves, they are 
mostly found to be those published by Parker of Boston. What, 
then, has become of the first reprint? and what has become of all 
the money spent throughout the United States in purchasing the 
ugly Philadelphia edition? Can the public show an equivalent for 
it? We much fear they have paid dear for the whistle. Nor are 
these forlorn reprints cheap. A book is not cheap at a shilling, if a 
shilling is twice as much as it is worth. Now, the very hurry in 
which these republications must be thrown off, increases the expense, 
so that readers are obliged to pay a certain per centage on every 
popular work for the fear a publisher entertains of being forestalled 
in the operation of reprinting it. And this tax must always be paid 
on the miserable hurried reprints, while books which are got up at 
leisure and in better style are exempt from it. They are therefore 
actually dearer, considering the style in which they are got up, than 
books which are printed much better and on handsomer paper. 

In all other respects there can be no doubt that the public would 
be benefited by the copyright law. There would be a greater va. 
riety of books, much better printed, and worth preserving. At pre- 
sent the choice of books for the readers of the United States is in 
the wrong hands; it is the publishers who decide what books shall 
be read in our country, and what shall not; and they make a very 
bad use of their despotism, for their selection is a very poor one : 
they give us all the trash of the English press, and they retain from 
us many a valuable work which might do a lasting good to the 
reader. They reprint the most trivial and worthless novel of the 
day, and refuse to re-publish De ‘Tocqueville’s admirable work on the 
democracy of the United States, a book which ought to be in the 
house of every American citizen. Austrian tyranny never framed 
a more cunning plan for keeping its subjects in ignorance of what 
freemen ought to know, than the American system of re-publication 
proves to be: this system is founded on the basest love of lucre ; 
there is not one generous sentiment connected with it; its whole 
object is to get money, and it hardly scruples with regard to the 

-means employed. It never seeks to improve, elevate, or refine so- 
ciety ; it panders to the meanest wants of the mind; it creates an 
unnatural excitement, and encourages a false and degraded taste. 
We exhort our countrymen to beware of the system of republication. 
In the taste for feverish excitement, and the disrelish for whole. 
some literature which it occasions, may we not expect to trace, in 
some degree at least, the corruption which in old Rome arose from 


the excitement of games and public spectacles, and which is thought | 


to have given the death-blow to liberty ? H. C. 
VOL. X. 48 
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SONG TO THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


Comp ainine bird, that sing’st at eve 
When all around is calm and still— 
Why wilt thou make my spirit grieve, 
And bid me “ Whip poor Will!” 
What has poor Willy done, that he 
Should be the burden of thy song, 
As, sitting on yon old oak tree, 
Thou chauntest all night long— 
* Whip poor Will!” 


I whipped him once, but ah! in vain ; 
From copse and wood, from glen and hill, 
That oft-repeated solemn strain 
Still bids me “ Whip poor Will.” 
And though the little fellow screamed 
For being whipped he knew not why— 
Till on yon heavens the starlight gleamed, 
There came that mournful cry— 
“ Whip poor Will!” 


On other themes, oh lonesome bird! 
Employ thy deep, melodious bill ; 
And let me hear some other word, 
And not “ Will”—‘ Whip poor Will.” 
For William is a pleasant boy, 
A merry-hearted, lovely one— 
His father’s pride, his mother’s joy ; — 
Why must I whip my son ?7— 
* Whip poor Will!” 


What! never done! wilt always sing? 
Can no persuasion keep thee still ? 

Has thy small harp no other string, 
Beside that ‘ Whip poor Will ?” 

*Tis even so—’tis mine own thought, 

And not thy note, does Willy wrong: 
Then sing away—with sweetness fraught— 
Sing that complaining, constant song— 

* Whip poor Will!” 
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BANK EVILS, AND THE REMEDY. 


Ir is worthy of remark, that the two most important pecuniary 
interests of this country, Insurance and Banking, have been con- 
ducted chiefly by corporate bodies, to the exclusion, in the one case 
by law, and by custom in the other, of private competition. In 
both cases the business has been done well and profitably in pros- 
perous times; and in both, when we had need to lean upon the reed, 
it entered into our hands. We need not tell our readers of broken 
banks and insurance companies, the tale is too recent ; but we can 
tell them a good reason why incorporated companies are less worthy 
public confidence than individual or unprivileged traders. For it 
would be unphilosophical and invidious to point to the late signal 
failures of these companies as an argument against them, without 
pointing at the same time to the principle which caused the failure, 
and which stamps it as the result of an inherent vice, and not an 
accident or extraordinary misfortune. This, then, is that principle. 
Incorporated companies divide their profits ; thrifty individuals accu- 
mulate theirs. ‘The customer of the latter, therefore, when he ap- 
pears in the character of a creditor, derives some benefit from the 
profits to which he has contributed—they are there to answer his 
demand. But we have paid our premiums year after year in Wall- 
street, and they have gone in dividend and extra-dividend ; or, if 
they have formed any trifling surplus, we are put in chancery to get 
possession of it, and staved off at last in many cases with less mo- 
ney paid us on losses in the great fire than we have ourselves paid, 
if all were reckoned up, to these same companies in premiums. 

The application of the principle to incorporated banks is different 
in form, but the inference against them is equally strong. ‘Their 
‘resources are constitutionally stationary; while their business, if 
well managed, has a natural tendency to increase. ‘They allow it 
to increase, and they do not provide a surplus capital in proportion ; 
thus they overtrade ; and when we discover that they have not the 
means represented by their circulation, they might well laugh at us 
if we should ask the stockholders, whose dividends that circulation 
has sustained, to come forward and pay the premium on our specie 
in case of suspension, or the loss on our bank notes in cases of total 
insolvency. 

The calamities of Commerce, when investigated, may always be 
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traced to violations of some of its natural laws ; its tendency 1s to 
go on well, and perform its functions like the circulation of the 
blood ; and the crash and crisis are the results of diseases, which, 
again, are the results of ignorance, intemperance, and recklessness. 
A perfectly just reciprocal action of the widely-extended societies 
which compose the commercial world, cannot always be expected ; 
ebbs and flows, to a certain extent, are perhaps inevitable ; and com- 
mon sense assumes this, and bases on it a law, of which all privi- 
leged trading corporations are a standing violation. It is simply 
this—that a portion of profits should be saved to meet losses; and 
what individual engaged in trade would be looked upon as prudent 
if he treated his whole profits as income, or only accumulated dur- 
ing a long course of years as much per cent. as the largest sur- 
plusses of our Banks and Fire Insurance Companies? They have 
gone on dividing from seven at the lowest, to twelve and fifteen per 
cent. a year; and the stockholders have spent the money as income, 
when the condition on which they had it was so explicitly written 
in the experience of commerce, that the expending it by individuals 
placed in the situation of these companies would have been a posi- 
tive breach of trust. Gentlemen, this experience would have said, 
you have made eight per cent., you are now making ten, and you 
shall live to make fifteen ; but these are years of plenty—fat kine, 
which the lean ones by-and-by shall hunger for. Use what is need- 
ful, but remember Pharaoh and treasure up the rest. An individual 
who heard this voice, and believed it, would have obeyed it ; but a 
company would reply by dividing whatever surplus they might hap- 
pen to have to get it out of harm’s way. To follow this out, and 
show how habits of expense were encouraged by it among stock- 
holders, and disappointment and bitterness prepared for them, is 
foreign to our present purpose, nor is it necessary ; for all our eyes 
have seen the effect. It is a bad national economy and recog- 
nized mischief; but this mischief a corporation is privileged and 
almost constrained to do, being chartered to meet the responsibilities 
accruing in a long course of business with no more capital, at all 
events, than it begins with, and as much less as the misfortunes of 
its outset may decree. 

Here, then, are cause, consequence, and inference, in pretty close 
connexion. Incorporated trading companies, by dividing all their 
profits in time of prosperity, or by not reserving enough to meet 
inevitable re-actions, tempt their stockholders to improvidence, de- 
prive their creditors of security, and eventually injure and impove- 
rish both. Therefore we are wrong in continuing this system, 
which is an attempt to separate the emolument of business from 
its risk, (so far as regards profits once acquired.) The widow and 
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the orphan, and all the stock-holding poor, it is said, can thus become 
bankers and insurers ; but there are many more of the poor who hold 
bank notes or policies than there are that hold stock, and all suffer 
when the company breaks. The widow and the orphan, if they 
have money, can always get interest on good private security ; and 
it is dangerous for them, when misers and stock-jobbers desire to 
take them into partnership and give them more. 

But these are merely reasons why the public ought not to place 
confidence in incorporated companies, but rather in private part- 
nerships or responsible individuals doing the same business, in pre- 
ference, when such are to be found. I do not argue against incor- 
porating banks; on the contrary, I would make a general law under 
which companies should incorporate themselves as they pleased, 
publishing their terms, and exposing themselves to be judged by the 
public accordingly. But I argue against the compulsion, the re- 
straining law puts on us, of employing incorporated banks or none 
at all. Joint stock banks, with irresponsible stockholders, could 
not compete, I think, successfully, with private banks with equal 
rights before the law ; and the force that is put on us to trust our 
money to the former, is a crying injustice in the land. 

As to furnishing a currency for the nation, the stamping paper 
with value as money is a prerogative with which no bank, public 
or private, ought to be intrusted. Much has been said of the 
usefulness of the late United States Bank as a check on the minor 
banks; and a chain of reasoning, somewhat fine spun, is made to 
lead to the conclusion that, though constituted exactly as they are, 
its superior capital and wide extension made it a check on the 
others while it needed no check itself. The present crisis, it is 
averred, was caused by the removal of this check ; but it is not ex- 
plained why, in Great Britain and Ireland, the Bank of England 
has not been able, with its disproportionate power, to exercise this 
wholesome checking influence on the issues of the minor banks 
there, nor to keep its own in a due relation to its specie. During 
the years 1835 and 1836, years full of danger and warning, the 
Bank of England kept up its issues against a diminishing stock of 
bullion, while the joint stock banks were rapidly expanding. The 
circulation of the former was 18+ millions sterling in March 1835, 
and 181 in March 1837: while the latter increased from £2,200,000 
in March 1335, to £4,200,000 in January 1836 ; but in this last pe- 
riod, the private banks—and this difference should well be noted—di- 
minished their circulation from £8,200,000 to £7,700,000. The pri- 
vate bankers had their all at stake, and they looked well to it; but 
the directors, who had only their limited interests as far as they 
were stockholders to consider, dashed on till they were deep in the 
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the mire, and then doubled the mischief they had made by attempt- 
ing to flounder out too suddenly. It was their trading eagerness 
which tempted them into trouble, and whose alarm caused the vio- 
lence of their attempt to escape ; but the evil to the country was 
produced by a great national interest having been confided to their 
hands which government ought never to have trusted out of its 
own. ‘To supply this country with a paper currency is the posi- 
tive duty of the general government ; the want of one can only be 
properly supplied by the authority and on the responsibility of the 
nation ; and if a profit can be made by issuing paper instead of gold, 
the nation is entitled to it. Congress ought to determine what 
amount may advantageously be issued, and to institute a Board of 
Currency, unconnected with trade, charged with the creation and 
care of it. This board should have branches at all the points where 
such a currency ought to be redeemed, and their duty should be 
simply to receive specie, or notes of neighboring specie paying 
banks, and to furnish Treasury notes in exchange for them. ‘The 
bank notes they should forthwith present for payment, the specie 
should remain to meet the Treasury notes which might be present- 
ed to them for redemption ; and as soon as experience had demon- 
strated that a certain amount at a certain place would suffice for 
this purpose amply, the surplus should be applied to the usual pur- 
poses of the revenue. ‘Twenty or twenty-five millions of dollars 
probably would remain permanently in circulation ; the interest on 
this would pay the expenses of the Boards of Revenue ; and the ex- 
istence of such a currency made so accessible, would furnish per- 
fectly the much-desired check on the local banks. For a bank 
which pays specie can never inflate its circulation much very near 
home, it is only by pushing off its bills to a distance that the undue 
expansion is effected. But if every man can go forthwith and ex- 
change its bills for notes of the Treasury, no one will carry bank 
bills far from home. Boston bills will be unknown at New-York, 
New-York at Philadelphia, and so on. And the large cities, thus 
checked by the Treasury, will themselves check the country circu- 
lation. It is indispensable to the success of such a plan as this that 
the Board of Currency should receive bank notes under certain 
limitations ; it would by no means answer the same purpose to let 
the holder of bank notes'present them first to the banks for specie, 
and exchange that for the Treasury notes. There isa certain odium, 
unjust and silly enough, but real, which always attaches to drawing 
specie out of bank; the individual shuns this, but the Currency 
Board need not, and could not. Again, the Treasury notes ought 
to be smail enough to meet the small note circulation actually ex- 
isting in the States. It may be desirable to have no bank notes 
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under twenty dollars; but while ones and twos exist, the ‘Treasury 
ought to issue tens, and perhaps fives, to enable the holders of small 
sums to exchange them. If small notes are decided to be injuri- 
ous, then let them be abolished if possible ; but if they cannot be 
abolished, then let Government do the next best thing, which is to 
furnish a remedy against their worst evil—their straying to a dis- 
tance. 

The Currency Boards ought to consist of salaried officers, who 
should give bonds and security. The patronage of the government, 
it is said, is increasing ; but are we therefore to refrain from the 
creation of necessary functionaries ? To check its natural increase, 
would be to cripple ourselves ; but we may control its use by new 
laws or new institutions. 

Out of such an arrangement as this would grow another benefit, 
which has been highly prized by certain poanists of the United 
States Bank; namely, the equalization of exchanges. For Con- 
gress to bargain with a bank that, for a certain valuable considera- 
tion, it shall keep exchange on New-York always at or near par 
at New Orleans, is, we think, overstepping its duties and powers ; 
but if such an effect follows indirectly from its own financial arrange- 
ments, made in good faith to carry out its own legitimate acts, no 
one can gainsay it. The idea that Congress are bound to hire 
somebody to keep exchange at par in order that imposts may be 
equal throughout the United States has nothing to stand upon; for 
duties are generally, and might be always, laid at so much per 
cent. on the value of a thing ; and if the value of a hundred dollars 
is more or less at New Orleans, then any thing, imported there and 
valued at or costing a hundred dollars, is worth more or less in pro- 
portion, and is justly taxed accordingly. The remedy for the 
wrong here, if any worth remedying exists, would be to substitute in 
all cases ad valorem for specific duties. The rate of exchange, if 
necessary, may be taken into view in the home valuation, which is 
soon to be adopted, and the remedy will be perfect. 

The Currency Boards will also necessarily be Boards of Revenue 
or Government agents; and adding this function to those of issuing 
paper, circumscribing the local banks, and equalizing exchange, 
they will effect, in the most unexceptionable manner, four of the ob- 
jects most asked for by the supporters of a National Bank. The 
demand for such an institution must therefore soon cease to be 
heard, as the only remaining arguments in its favor are weak and 
untenable. There are those who desire it as a means of political in- 
fluence, having an impression that it would array itself against the 
Government ; but it issomewhat absurd to expect a Bank which will 
do this, to be chartered by the very Government it is to check ; but, 
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passing over this, and supposing for a moment such a thing to ex- 
ist, would not just such another struggle as we have lately passed 
through necessarily ensue—a war between Bank and Revenue, 
in which the general monied interest would be demolished? The 
late Bank had no choice given it; General Jackson wished to 
seize its patronage, and, meeting with resistance, he did not rest till 
he had destroyed it; the Bank was forced to be for him or against 
him, or submit to the loss of its charter. It ought to have taken 
this last course ; for as to the pleas of its friends that it fought the 
Government in self-defence, the answer is easy. It fought not only 
to defend its rights, but to obtain a re-charter, to which it had no 
right, and which, on the contrary, the Government had a perfect 
right to bestow or refuse. The attempt to carry this by political 
warfare was the cause of the violent animosity against the Bank, 
which still exists, to prevent a re-charter after the temporary quar- 
rels with General Jackson are forgotten; and the Bank ought to 
have known that such an effect would result from such a contest. 
The question of Bank or no Bank, is thus reduced to its simplest 
possible nakedness, by providing, as above, for the performance of 
all the functions of the institution demanded, except the single one 
of banking, legitimate banking ; that is, receiving deposites and 
lending money. ‘That Congress is, or can be called on to provide 
us a place of safe-keeping for our individual funds, nobody will pre- 
tend ; that it can be expected to set up an institution which will 
lend us money, is not maintained in plain terms by any body. But 
it is said, the public revenue and expenditure being twenty millions 


a year, there is an average balance on hand of some millions lying 


idle, and it would be an economy and public benefit to use this 
amount in discounting notes of citizens, which can be effected by 


- depositing these funds in banks with whose own funds for this pur- 


pose they mingle. Now, if this mingling were attended by no dis- 
advantage nor risk, the applying the funds in discounts would stil] 
be absurd; on a certain expenditure, a certain average balance on 
hand is indispensable to punctual and sure operations ; Government 
need not have any more ; but to suppose they can allow what they 
have to be used in banking, is equivalent to supposing that practi- 
cally they would need no balance at all. After all, the difference to 
the vast commerce of this country that the application of three or 
four millions more or less can make, cannot be a matter of any 
very great importance. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury contains the germs 
of the project above recommended ; but there seems to have been 
no concert nor mutual understanding, nor consultation to ascer- 
tain what general effects would result from the general action of all 
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the measures pointed at by both. The Secretary recommends an 
issue of Treasury notes, but to a limited amount, which is too small, 
and merely to serve a present purpose. He does not seem to have 
at all reflected that if such a currency will so essentially aid the ope- 
rations of Government in such a time of crisis, it would also have 
aided them in the time of difficulty that led to the crisis, and may be 
a good thing to have always in readiness hereafter. His measure 
is not half developed; he ought to have carried out his scheme 
to some views of its future operation, and especially to the prompt 
payment of specie for the Treasury notes, and thus to have avoided 
the reproach cast upon him by Mr. Webster, that he offered the 
creditors of the Government their option only between Treasury 
notes and nothing at all, and made no provision for ever giving them 
any thing else. At this moment, to raise specie to pay them all, is 
perhaps impossible ; and nobody pretends that a National Bank, if 
chartered to-day, could go into operation immediately, and furnish 
us a convertible paper currency. When the advocates of the Bank, 
therefore, attempt to cast discredit on the Treasury notes, their argu- 
ments re-act upon themselves, for Treasury notes, after all, are better 
than any other kind of inconvertible paper. Mr. Webster urged in 
the Senate that they were a regular emission of paper money, and 
he charged it home on the accomplices of the experiment of reform. 
ing the currency back to gold and silver, that in the fifth year of 
their progress they would come to this. There was a rhetorical 
justness in this, but a practical falseness of inference. If these 
people have gone on five years in an erroneous idea which they 
now abandon, tell them so, but vote for the abandonment. We may 
show, if we can, that their present measure condemns their past 
errors, but do not let us make their past errors an argument against 
their present measure. We demanded a sound and uniform paper 
currency ; here it is for us; it will do all that we said it would, and 
more—it will make a Bank unnecessary. As soon as its operation 
is felt, the cry for the Bank must die away. 

The mere expectation and probability of obtaining from Congress 
this convenient medium of exchange, has had a cheering influence 
on every branch of business. Exchange has fallen five per cent., 
which, to every merchant who has ten thousand dollars to pay in 
Europe, is a clear saving of five hundred. Specie also has fallen ; 
so that many banks are likely soon to resume payment, not by con- 
cert and at once, but gradually, paying off first their fives, then 
tens, and soon. The favorable news from Europe has assisted 
these good tendencies, and so, no doubt, has the prospect of indul- 
gence to the merchants on their bonds ; and from all these causes 
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affairs look better than we have known them for many months. 
There will probably be a speedy return of prosperity, in spite of 
those who are willing to prevent it if they cannot be intrusted with 
the construction and control of the channels through which it is to 
flow. Such men there are in all parties, from mad Bentonites to 
ultra Bankites; but they are few, or at all events a minority. 
There is an evident disposition among thinking men to coalesce on 
points of great importance, and several of these will be carried. 
Congress talks less than usual, and seems about to act much more 
than usual; and we sincerely hope and believe with most salutary 
effect. 
There is one point, just touched in the President’s Message, 
which is of high importance, and the consideration of which by 
Congress is matter of pressing duty. It is the passage of a general 


_ Bankrupt law. Till such a law is passed, our laws for the collec- 


tion of debt are nearly a dead letter ; a man pays so long as it is 
for his interest to pay, and when he thinks he can gain more by 
keeping his property than his credit, he can make a fraudulent as- 
signment, and the creditor has no remedy. ‘The debtor’s son or his 
brother becomes his trustee for his benefit, and judgments and exe- 
cutions are laughed to scorn. This trustee, no doubt, often cheats 
the debtor ; but, on the average, such transactions are profitable ; 
and, that they are not so frequent as to destroy all credit and confi- 
dence, is a proof that much honorable feeling and real conscien- 
tiousness exist in the trading community. But the existing system 
is a pit-fall for both creditor and debtor, and all honest men who 
consider it from either point of view, would wish, we think, to see 
it greatly modified, and made uniform and efficient throughout the 
United States. 


M. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Scourge of the Ocean; a storyof the Atlantic. By an Officer 
of the United States Navy. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1837. 


WE wish such books as this were never written, and pray fervently we may 
never see another like it. Such things—they deserve no better name—do more 
discredit to our literature than a hundred ill-conceived volumes upon a bad philo- 
sophy, or a thousand weak essays upon the times—matters—and men. Such 
works, too, do any thing but immortalize the periods, some events of which they 
intend to set forth; and make one almost sicken over the story of years, that really 
condense an uncommon deal of romance mingled with their realities. We like 
to see American history made good use of, and its worthy and startling pas- 
sages brought into a relief that will at once do some good to us as a people— 
and to the world—and some honor to the times which it illustrates. But books 
of this order—of which we have had too many in our country—are not destined 
to do it the credit we should aim after. The story here is a poor one—told without 
any meaning or emphasis—and with no illustration whatever of any principle 
or moral which is calculated to better any one, or make the pages tolerable. 
Some of the sea descriptions are the only fair things in the volumes, and they 
are not new, or presented with any particular claim to regard. The sea lan- 
guage, though it may be genuine, is too often spun out to an unchristian length 
and full of unchristian expressions. The attempts at wit—to which there is 
never an arrival—are miserable; and the profanity which disgraces so many 
of the pages, is often horrid, and always disgusting. The manufacture of 
the pirate, or whatever the hero may be called—is a failure; and the whole thing 
in poor taste, and sadly weak in the joints. We think the writer may engage in 
far better business than writing sea stories; and may write more to his honor, 
in another line, if he will first digest his matter well. But let us have no more 
of these stories of the Atlantic. 


Poems: by William Thompson Bacon. Boston: Weeks, Jordan and 
Co. 12mo. pp. 134. 


Our Magazine is indebted to Mr. Bacon’ for a very elegant presentation copy 
of his volume of metrical experiments. We wish that we could say as much in 
praise of the author’s lines as we can of the dress in which they have been arrayed 
by the printer and binder. This wecannot do; although it is apparent, that with 
all the faults and with but few of the excellencies of the school in which he is an 
enthusiastic disciple, many of his verses evince a clear perception of the beautiful 
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in Nature, and an apprehension of true sentiment, which is not common even 
among our most approved lyrists. 

The cacoethes scribendi is nothing in comparison with the cacoethes imprimendi. 
Young writers, after an undue indulgence of the first passion, are overpowered 
by the latter. With regard to their first effusion, they are as silly as the milk-maid 
in the spelling book, who exulted in the idea of purchasing a green silk-dress 
from the proceeds of the sale of the snowy fluid which she carried in a pail upon 
her giddy head. Deceived by the encomiums of partial friends and their own 
fanciful conjectures, their brains become unsettled, till at last, being betrayed into 
print, “ down comes their pail of milk, with all their imaginary schemes of hap- 
piness.” 

Our author’s preface is “ the soul of wit;” it is as brief as an epicure’s grace 
before meat. We give it without condensation. 


“* These poems are the result of my leisure at college, and published for expe- 
riment. If the public find anything worth the reading in them, they can be fol- 
lowed up by another volume.” 


This little kite has a long tail in the Notes at the end of the volume, where 
divers explanations are made in nonpareil, as it were, behind the reader’s back, 
instead “ of pushing them, as it were, into the reader’s face” in long primer at 
the commencement. The reader will find it worth his while to turn round and 
peruse these notes ; for though he will have discovered from his poems that our 
author is an imitator of Wordsworth, yet he will there read a candid confession 
of the fact, and, moreover, that Mr. Bacon is a devoted admirer of the greatest of 
the living English poets. This evinces an admirable taste, and a clear discrimi- 
nation of the loftier attributes of poetry. He who can truly appreciate the ex- 
cellence of exalted genius, deserves a credit inferior only to that of the possessor 
of genius himself. 

We learn, by numeration, that there are twenty-four pieces in the beautiful 
little volume before us. They all possess for us the charm of novelty, with the 
exception of “Fanny Willoughby,” which we remember to have seen in the 
newspapers. In this, humor is blended with pathos, not altogether unsuccess- 
fully. It will go very well in any short-metre tune from the Bridgewater collec- 
tion, and admirably in Yankee Doodle. Try this stanza :— 


*** Now listen, Fanny Willoughby, 
To what I cannot hed 
e rob of jollity, 
y nights ye rob of sleep; 
And if ye don’t relent, why I 
Believe you will me kill; 
For passion must have vent, and I 
ill kill myself, I will.’” 


*** Rhymes, the rudders are of verses, 
With which, like ships, we steer our courses,’ ” 


says the facetious author of Hudibras. Injthe verses just quoted there seem to 
be more rudders than ships—“ why,” “ I,” * kill,” “ will,” “1,” ‘ will,’ “kill.” 
Repetition is a sin which sorely besets these “ poems.” Here are other instances 
from the next page :— 


“ T donot mean I have not felt 
The pulse of pleasure sometimes move ; 
I do not mean I have not knelt, 
And found how sweet it was to love. 
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‘*T do not mean I have not found 
Moments, when earth was full of bliss— 
Moments when every thing around 
Was eloquent as Heaven is!” 


So also on page 33, 


“Tis very strange, ’tis very strange, 
The fancies of our early years, 
Despite of chance, despite of change, 
Can thus melt manhood into tears !” 


We can assure Mr. Bacon that such stanzas cannot aspire to be called even 
an imitation of Wordsworth’s peculiarities—they are broad caricatures. 

Our author’s blank verse is much superior to his rhyme. His ear is some- 
times defective, and he often strikes a flat instead of a sharp note. This is by 
no means a fault peculiar to himself; it has even been charged upon his illustri- 
ous archetype. Nothing can be more beautiful than the vein of philosophy 
which pervades all of Wordsworth’s pathetic pieces. The poems which he has 
written referring to the period of old age, are a blending of the most touching 
tenderness with the purest and best reflections. Any attempts to imitate this 
inimitable virtue of his fancy must fail. The step between pathos and ab- 
surdity is shorter than that from the sublime to the ridiculous. Mr. Bacon has 
taken many a step of this kind in his volume. There is a little poem, however, 
in which he has so successfully “ trodden in the footsteps of his illustrious pre- 
decessor,” that we give it nearly entire. It has beauties which redeem a multitude 
of glaring faults. These faults are here but partially designated ; it grieves us to 
be in the least unkind to the pretty volume before us, but we could not say less 
than we have said; and how could we say more, when we wish to utter only 
praise ? 


“ THE WOOD ROBIN. 


“ Stranger! if thou art saddened with the ills 
That crowd upon thy pathway, if thy heart 
Has ever felt th’ ingratitude of earth, 

And made thee wish to leave it, and if thou 

Art one still pure in feeling, and canst find 

A bliss in solitude, or aught that’s there— 
Come to these woods, and I will sing to thee 

A song, a song I learned among them once, 
When but a boy, a time when Poesy 

Was worshipp’d as we worship a sweet dream, 
That stole us from some heart-felt wretchedness. 


*** Ere yet the golden sun his course renews, 
And soft day-break doth glimmer in the east, 
Clear, deep, and mellow shrills the robin’s note, 
And hails the opening day. From some tall bough, 
The highest of the elm, or gaudy maple, 
He pours his plaint, and to the ear of morn 
Makes gladsome music. From his couch the woodman 
Starts at the well-known summons and goes forth ; 
And as he hies him to his task, more loud 
The song comes through the arches of the grove. 
And now, while loudly the sonorous axe 
Fills with deep voice the solitude, his ear 
Detects the hymn between each loud response, 
His friend began before him—louder still, 
And louder yet again, until the sun 
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Bursts through the congregated mass of clouds, 
And sends his gladd’ning glory o’er the world. 
Meanwhile the woodman pauses o’er his task, 
Shading with brawny hand his swarthy brow, 
And, — all the wood with his keen eye, 
He spies at last the little chorister 

Perch’d on the neigh’bring hill-top, or the ash. 


* * * His ruddy breast 

When pois’d on high, struck by th’ unrisen sun, 
Glows from its altitude, and to the sight 

Presents a burning vestiture of gold ; 

And his dark pinions, softly spread, improved 

By contrast, shame the black-bird’s jetty plumes. 
Less wild than others of the tuneful choir, 

Oft on the tree that shades the farmer’s hut 

Close by his door, the little architect 

Fixes his home—though field-groves and the woods, 
Where small streams murmur sweetly, loves he most. 
Who seeks his nest, may find it deftly hid 

In fork of branching elm, or poplar shade; 

And sometimes in the crook of ancient fence, 
And sometimes on the lawn; though rarely he, 
The one that sings the sweetest, chooses thus 

His habitation. Seek for it in deep 

And tangled hollows, up some pretty brook, 

That, prattling o’er the loose white pebbles, chides 
The echoes with a soft monotony 

Of softest music. There upon the bough 

That arches it, of fragrance-breathing birch, 

Or kalmia branching in unnumber’d forms, 

He builds his moss-lined dwelling. First he lays 
Transverse, dried bents pick’d from the forest walks 
Or in the glen, where downward with fell force 
The mountain torrent rushes—these all coated 
With slime unsightly. Soon the builder shows 
An instinct far surpassing human skill. 

And lines it with a layer of soft wool, 

Pick’d from the thorn where brush’d the straggled flock ; 
Or with an intertexture of soft hairs, 

Or moss, or feathers. Finally, complete— 

The usual list of eggs appear—and lo! 

Four in the whole and softly tinged with blue. 
And now the mother bird, the live-long day 

Sits on her charge, nor leaves it for her mate, 
Save just to dip her bill into the stream, 
Or gather needful sustenance. Meanwhile, 

The mate assiduous guards that mother-bird 
Patient upon her nest; and at her side, 

Or over head, or on the adverse bank, 
Nestled, he all the tedious time beguiles, 

Wakes his wild notes, and sings the hours away. 


**¢ But soon again new duties wake the pair: 
Their young appear. Love knocking at their hearts, 
Alert hey start, as by sure instinct led, 

That beautiful divinity in birds!) 
nd now they hop along the forest edge, 
Or dive into the ravines of the woods, 
Or roam the fields, or skim the mossy bank 
Shading some runnel with its antique forms, 
Pecking for sustenance. Or now they mount 
Into mid-air, or poise on half-shut wing, 
Skimming for insects in the dewy beam 
Gaily disporting, or, now sweeping down 
Where the wild brook flows on with ceaseless laughter, 
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Moisten their bills awhile, then soar away. 

And so they weary out the needful hours— 
Preaching, meanwhile, sound lesson unto man! 
Till plump, and fledged, their little ones essay 
Their native element. At first they fail; 

Flutter awhile—then, screaming, sink plumb down, 
Prizes for school-boys: yet the more esca 

And, wiser grown and stronger soon, their wings 
Obedient lift them now—when, confident, 

They try the forest tops, or skim the flood, 

Or fly up in the skirts of the white clouds, 

Till, all at once, they start, a mirthful throng, 
Burst into voice, and the wide forest rings!’ ” 


Gleanings in Europe—England ; by an American. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


Tuts is Mr. Cooper’s latest perpetration. How comforting is the reflection 
that every body is not obliged to read it! If there were a law as compulsory 
upon the public as upon the critics, to read every new work by an American, we 
should soon hear of petitions in Congress for injunctions upon native authors, 
and the first name mentioned would be that of James Fennimore Cooper. It ap- 
pears, from the little notice which has been taken of these volumes by the press, 
that even the critics sometimes indulge themselves with a respite. To faithfully 
peruse such lucubrations requires a greater degree of long-suffering than even that 
much-abused class, the Reviewers, can be required to endure. We can imagine 
a no more severe penance for our sins than we have just imposed upon ourselves 
in a cursory examination of this breviary of an egotist’s woes. It would have 
remained undisturbed for us, if we had not observed that the English Maga- 
zines had deemed it worthy of considerable remark and animadversion. We 
beg leave to assure our friends “across the big waters,” that no value whatever 
is attached to Mr. Cooper’s opinions in this country. His obtrusive egotism 
has rendered him as unacceptable to his own countrymen as to English- 
men or Frenchmen, or the men of any nation upon which he has confer- 
red the unappreciated and unappreciable honor of his august presence, So long 
as “ The author of the Spy” remained abroad, and the publishers of his novels 
regaled the American public with accounts of the great favor with which “ The 
Bravo,” “The Heidenmavuer,” and “The Headsman” were received in Great 
Britain, and ofthe number of languages into which they were translated in con- 
tinental Europe, he walked before our imagination like a genius in the Arabian 
Nights, enveloped in a rose-colored vapor. But no sooner had he set foot upon 
our shores than the illusion vanished, and people contemplated a man beset with 
all the infirmities of less-honored mortals, and distinguished by abilities, which, 
when no longer measured by an ideal standard, appeared to loom very little 
higher than those of untravelled authors, whose height did not exceed five 
feet ten in boots. The high horse he rode and the stilts he walked upon 
were too perceptible to keep up the delusion of his altitude for a single 
day. The remembrance of many happy things in his romances, however, pre- 
vented people from laughing at him ; but after the publication of his ridiculous 
“ Letter to his Countrymen,” good breeding could go no further, and the nation 
burst into an obstreperous guffaw. Since then people have been laughing at him 
in and out of their sleeves as their humor prompted. When the Monikins ap- 
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now, when “England by an American” is presented to us, we do not even con- 
descend to laugh, but confine ourselves to the expressive comment of a single 
word—“ Poh !” 

In the August number of Fraser’s Magazine, Mr. Cooper’s last “‘ fare up” is 
“used up” most effectually. Had he the least sensitiveness, he would be thrown 
into an ague-fit and shiver periodically for the rest of his life. The sooner he 
goes into a course of “ port wine and bark” the better for his constitution. The j 
sands of his hour-glass, as an author, are almost run; another such shake, and 
the last grain would fall into the bottom. But we forget Mr. Cooper’s egotism. 

. The smallest puff from the windiest cockney editor would make all right—once 
more invert the glass, and in his own view at least, set the sands to running 
again as brilliantly as ever. 

Our readers will observe that the title of these volumes is very like that of Mr. 
Slidell’s “ American in England.” “England by an American” becomes the 
mouth as well, and will create an error which will operate much to Mr. Slidell’s 
disadvantage. It will cause the latter to be purchased sometimes by mistake for 
the former; though there is not the least danger that the reverse will ever hap- 
pen. No two works can be more totally dissimilar, and we trust that the 
public will not suffer itself to be imposed upon by the similarity of the titles. 
A proper distinction will be kept up by taking pains to recollect, that the run- 
ning title to Mr. Cooper’s abortion is “Gleanings in Europe.” It seems a pity 
that a man with all his five senses in exercise could not have lived in Europe 
for a series of years without bringing away something richer than “ gleanings ;” 
and an emotion stronger than pity, though akin to it, is excited when we come 
to know that those “ gleanings” are often no better than stubble. 

We shall not now proceed (to use his own language,) “to cut up” Mr. 
Cooper’s book “as one would carve a pig;” but we shall designate certain 
disagreeable characteristics which are sufficient to send it into Coventry in 

“ig all circles where dignity and decency are held in repute. Jmprimis, it seems to 
sa ' be taken for granted throughout these letters to his familiar friends—for of such 
hota / is the work composed—that the English look upon the Americans 


peared, every body, as Solomon Swop expresses it, “ snickered right out ;” and 
} 


“ With as favorable eyes 
As Gabriel upon the devil in Paradise.” 


There is no manner of truth in the insinuation. American travellers and 
ie adventurers are, and always have been, received in England with great kindness 
and courtesy. So say the Magazines in which Mr. Cooper’s book is notic- 
ed, and so testify Mr. N. P. Willis and Mr. Edwin Forrest, both of whom 
have lately returned from England with the fairest evidences of their admira- 

OR tion for at least one portion of its inhabitants. The amiability and excellent ' 
mo good-nature of the first-named gentleman were as clear glasses before his ob- 
he serving vision, and he saw nothing except in a favorable light. He has, 
: ' moreover, a mind capable of appreciating the thousand glorious associations 
ia : which cluster around those fanes and groves, over which the imagination of 
POW. / an American should delight to hover; for they enoble the memory and conse- 
crate the deeds of his ancestors. Though Mr. Willis may be said to have in 
some degree violated the sanctity of private life by his descriptions of the social 
habits and manners of celebrated men and women, yet he was never accused 
of not having deported himself like a gentleman while in their society, or of 
a deficiency of that tact which taught him to defer to the aristocratic prejudices 
of the high sphere in which he sometimes moved, instead of displaying a pseudo- 
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republican insolence of manner which would not be tolerated for an instant in 
the refined circles of this country. Mr. Willis’s innocent and awe-struck ad- 
miration of great estates and great titles is perfectly harmless, and infinitely 
more endurable than the low, vulgar contempt which Mr. Cooper affects to enter- 
tain towards Dukes and Dutchesses, Counts and Countesses, Lords and Ladies, 
and all the harmless grandees who will swell the pageant of the young Queen’s 
coronation. We are glad to appeal from Mr. James Fennimore Cooper to Mr. 
Willis and Mr. Forrest on this point of the opinion which is entertained of 
Americans in England. 

Mr. Cooper views objects through the distorted medium of his prejudice and 
selfism, and then pronounces positively, as if sure that his judgment would be 
considered as final. He writes with the air of a man who has put his foot 
down that a thing shall be so, and so it must be. Nothing can be more displeas- 
ing than such dogmatism to the reader; who likes to be allowed sometimes to 
make up his own opinions, and does not wish to have them dressed like a bad 
sallad for his table. Generally speaking, he would prefer more oil and less 
vinegar. This brings us to another feature of our author’s remarks—their con- 
stant ill-nature. A more disagreeable man in society cannot be conceived of 
than an angry dogmatist. As such, Mr. Cooper, according to his own showing, 
must have appeared more than once in England; and as such he certainly seems 
in many of his letters. “There is one distinguished English writer in particular,” 
he remarks near the commencement of his second volume, “ of whom it is the fa- 
shion to celebrate, in constant eulogies, the grace and deportment, who, I shall say, 
is one of the very worst-mannered persons I have ever met in cultivated society.” 
If our author constitutes himself as the standard of good manners, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we have no faith in his assertion, but firmly believe 
that the writer alluded to was richly deserving of every eulogy pronounced on 
his “ grace and deportment.” We are disposed rather to set down the remark as 
one of those ebullitions of spleen with which he is so fond of “ discumgom- 
fwigisticating” the English. This fly, however, will make no more impression 
on the horn of an ox than that in the fable. 

We have no space wherein to enumerate the sottises with which this work 
abounds. ‘I, mysexr, J,” should have been printed in staring capitals as the 
motto on its title-page. We might quote whole pages to illustrate its appropri- 
ateness, but we cannot consent to impose such stuff on our readers in the room of 
more agreeable matter. We do not anticipate any good effects from the rebuke 
which we have administered. Our author will probably consider it as beneath his 
supreme regard. He will, however, have good reason to know the truth of Dr. 
Johnson’s remark, which implies, that a man can write himself down, though 
another may fail todo so. We must, in conclusion, solemnly assure Mr. Cooper 
that we have not been hired by the French government to abuse his productions. 
We will not deny having received some communication on the subject from the 
Emperor of all the Russias. 


Venetia. A Novel. 2 vols. By the author of “ Vivian Grey,” &c. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 


Ir is out of the question—we cannot say much in favor of this work—praised 
as it has been—and abounding as it may be in good passages, and eloquent. 
The difficulty is, though a work of genius—and of a genius—for no one will deny 
that title to D’Israeli—it wants the character and the stamina which alone 
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should attract our regards and win our applauses. It wants lesson—it wants 
moral—it wants principle. It may do for fashionable and foolish society—for 
made-up and affected people ; but it will aot do for a sensible sphere, and for 
people of mind, or will, or manner. We are sorry for all this, because this 
author aforesaid—D’Israeli the younger—is capable of better things, far, than 
Venetia—or even than any thing he has yet given tothe world. This we say 
in the face of an unaccountable favoritism and of Vivian Grey. That work, 
when it broke upon the world, was pronounced one of the most wonderful of 
all, and doubtless deserved the loud praise with which it was welcomed. 
But that work wanted the saving spirit. It painted society in its affectations 
more than in its truths ; and therefore, while, like ‘“‘ Henrietta Temple”—a work 
of the author that followed some time after—its success was singular in Lon- 
don, it was too elegant and peculiar for American plainness and life with its 
honesty and common sense. 

Venetia has some fine strains and capital scenes; but its philosophy is bad 
and nonsensical. You get interested in the book, just as you frequently do in 
the doctrines of a plausible, though not practical, man ; but, as in this last case, 
you conclude decidedly against the author. His idea is, it seems to us, ridicu- 
lous. To present Lord Byron, at any time or in any way, asa hero of a 
novel, appears to us weak and washy business at the best. He never was @ 
hero, and never made for one. Especially was he never made for a little hero, 
and for a depicting in his youth, as a character for a book—or a tale. He was 
like a thousand—yes, ten thousand—other boys—bad and snappish in his youth, 
and had a bad mother and a nervous one. He was like a host of children, 
which we all of us see in the course of life, of a quick genius and a good deal of 
it; but witha bad stomach, a delicate frame, anda very bad temper. But what, 
in the name of all that’s sensible, is there in all this to make a hero of a novel of, 
or to bring out as the subject of a story! The idea is sickening ; and certainly 
none is more absurd than that of trying to make a clever person with his pen, 
and a genius in literature, flourish as master of ceremonies in the romantic 
situations and picturesque passages of a modern-made tale! In the case before 
us D’Israeli makes a very foolish fool of my Lord Byron, and tries unsuccess- 
fully to bring into relief some of his poetical points, as he grows up—together 
with those very ungraceful acidities and outbreakings which the poet was occa- 
sionally guilty of, but which ten thousand other men of talent are guilty of in 
the same way, and which it is easy enough, by common exertion, for almost 
any one to arrive at. The idea, we say, of putting Byron in here as a lead- 
ing character in this way, is too flat to dwell upon; and we call upon all 
sensible readers to laugh at it tumultuously. The only person in the work who 
interested us particularly was Herbert—intended, it is supposed, to represent 
Shelley. Yet here the presentation was not faithful, for Shelley was a better and 
greater man than the one we have here. At any rate he throws Byron com- 
pletely in the shade. He perhaps ought to be presented as doing so—for, by 
some it is thought that, as a true and strong poet, he was as much before By- 
ron as the great and glorious sea, in its commanding beauties, is before a splen- 
did, and deep, and bounding river. 

But enough of this work. We are wasting time upon it. There are some 
noble passages ; some to attract and rivet you, some worthy of a genius like 
D'Israeli’s. Butthere are more unworthy of him, or of any sensible man; and we 
can only say, he has tied himself here to Master Byron in a failure that does 
neither of them, as writers, the least credit, or that gives to either of them,. as 
men, the least respectability in the world. 
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Live and Let Live; or, Domestic Service Illustrated. By the author 
of “ Hope Leslie,” “ The Linwoods,” “ The Poor Rich Man and 
the Rich Poor Man,” &c. New-York ; Harper and Brothers, 1837. 


Ir is not, of course, for the sake of calling the public attention to the work 
above-named that we introduce the mention of it here. There will be few among 
those who read this notice, to whom the work itself will not be familiar. Neither 
is it with a design, by any suggestions of ours, to guide, or in any manner to af- 
fect, the popular estimate of this production, that we undertake, at the present 
time, in a few words to express the opinions we have ourselves formed respecting it. 
The public judgment has already been passed upon it, and has pronounced it 
good. 

We regard, however, the expression of our approbation as a tribute justly due 
to every successful effort, whether to improve and extend our country’s literature, 
or to amend the morals, purify the hearts, elevate the personal characters, and in- 
crease the happiness of any portion of our common race. 

The volume before us possesses a twofold claim upon our approbation. Asa 
literary production, it well sustains the reputation of the authoress, The truth of 
her sketches from life will be acknowledged by every one whose opportunities 
for observation have been such as to qualify him to be a judge. A bachelor critic, we 
are aware, may be esteemed as rather apochryphal authority, touching the myste- 
ries of the kitchen and matters of domestic economy in general. We, neverthe- 
less, pretend to know more of these things than most of the brotherhood ; having 
found ourselves, among the multifarious changes of a varied life, not seldom be- 
hind the veil that screens the private affairs of families from the gaze of the world. 

But it is not asa literary production, or a picture of things as they are, that this 
work is chiefly deserving of attention. It hasa moral aim so obvious, that, in its 
perusal, we think of nothing else. This is a complaining world in which we live. 
So universal is the disposition in our race to find fault with each other, and with 
the circumstances which surround them, that it would seem almost an innate pro- 
pensity, constituting a special faculty of the mind. We recommend the matter to our 
friends, the phrenologists. In later times, and perhaps in all time, there seems 
to have existed among householders a very fertile and favorite subject of com- 
plaint, in the trials and vexations of spirit of which careless, insolent, or unfaithful 
domestic servants are the source. The trials are, no doubt, real ; but very few em- 
ployers seem to be conscious that they themselves are in any manner responsible 
for their own troubles. The fault is invariably thrown the other way: “Servants 
are so bad, so worthless, so unendurable,” are the common expressions. Miss 
Sedgwick has very happily illustrated some of the causes which make them al] 
.this. ‘The system practised on by many employers, of oppression, illiberality, ut- 
ter inattention to the feelings of their domestics, rigid exaction and reluctant in- 
dulgence, delay in discharging obligations on their own part, faithlessness to their 
promises, and overtasking nature in the multitude of petty and annoying services 
which they impose, or allow to be imposed, on those they employ ; this system is 
one under which it is not in human nature to stand up. Employers, in this coun- 
try especially, owe duties to their domestics, which, if rightly and universally dis- 
charged, would remove most, if not all, the grounds of the frequent complaints we 


hear. They ought to feel that the education of their servants is, to a great degree, . 


in their hands. It is for them to cultivate the hearts and purify the moral feelings 
of those who depend on them. They should recollect, that, in entering into ser- 
vice, their domestics are compelled to forego most of the favorable moral influences 
under which their own children grow up; and that if some substitute for this be not 
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furnished by themselves ; if, on the contrary, the course of treatment which they 
adopt be such as to arouse and keep alive the baser feclings of our nature ; not on- 
ly the trials which they suffer are attributable to themselves, but the perversion of 
many a noble nature may be justly laid to their charge. 

There are, no doubt, duties which domestics owe, and are conscious of owing, to 
their employers, which they wilfully neglect. There must be conscientiousness on 
both sides to produce a state of things perfectly happy. Employers may often 
feel wounded by real ingratitude—they may be discouraged by determined obstina- 
cy ; but we may ask whether superior light does not exact superior long-suffering, 
superior charity, and the exercise of a loftier spirit of forgiveness. 

Such works as this of Miss Sedgwick must do good. She has spoken, we 
doubt not, to the conscience of many a householder. Her acquaintance with life, 
in this particular walk, is indeed surprising in one who still writes Miss before her 
name. Having now given the lesson to the employers, we have a right to expect 
that she will turn the tables, and show us the picture which she has no doubt de- 
signed on the other side. 


Mr. Barnard’s Discourse before the New-York Alpha of the Society 
_ Phi Beta Kappa. Albany ; 1837. 


To speak our first impressions of this address, we should say that it bears the 
marks of haste and carelessness. There is great want of polish in the style, 
and something of superficiality in the treatment of the subject. The discourse 
is political in its character; but, believing with the orator, that our literary men, 
more than any other class, have the power, and accordingly that on them devolves 
the duty, of giving a permanent and controlling influence to just principles of poli- 
cy in our government, we find no fault with it on that account. 

Mr. Barnard’s immediate object seems to be, to expound the representative 
principle in our government, and to point out the evil consequences which must re- 
sult from practically neutralizing the operation of that principle, as we seem to be 
in some danger of doing, by depriving the representative of all freedom of ac- 
tion, and making him the mere organ of expressing on every occasion the popular 
will, or of giving effect to the temporary popular whim. 

We admit, with Mr. Barnard, to the fullest extent, the absurdity and the 
folly of that doctrine, which has had even among ourselves some advocates, and 
in other parts of the country many more, which exacts of the representative an 
abandonment of either his post or his principles, whenever, after his election, the 
political tide may seem to turn against the particular party which placed him in 
power. But we cannot abandon the right of instruction, nor absolve the repre- 
sentative from the obligation to obey the formally expressed will of his consti- 
tuents. To be binding on him, we hold that those instructions should be per- 
sonal and positive ; after which we admit the exercise of no discretion on the 
part of the people’s agent. Deny this right, and the government is no longer a 
representative democracy, but an elective oligarchy. 

We complain of superficiality in this discourse, because on such an occasion 
we had a right to expect, not merely that one great and important principle 
should be set forth and illustrated; but that all the qualifications of its truth, 
all the restrictions and limitations of its application, should be exhibited also. 

Mr. Barnard finds among the consequences of the increasing disregard of the 
valuable element of the representative principle, the introduction of narrow and 
short-sighted views into legislation and the conduct of the government, the ge- 
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neral deterioration of the intellectual and moral character of the people them- 
selves, and the unsparing tyranny of an unenlightened and unprincipled majority. 

To the literary portion of the community, Mr. Barnard looks with confi- 
dence for the application of a remedy for these serious evils. He would have 
them inculcate political lessons, both by attacking error directly, and by illustra- 
ting its consequences, and the beauty of truth in an indirect manner through all 
the varieties of lighter writing. Mr. Barnard has certainly indicated the main 
pillar of our safety ; but we must be permitted to question the correctness of an 
opinion he seems to entertain, that this conservative power of literature will not 
be increased, in proportion as literary men become separated from other interests 
and pursuits. 

We cannot, however, stop here to discuss the correctness of this opinion, nor 
to go at length into any of the various topics, which this discourse suggests. 
Some of these we have already in hand for a more methodical examination 
hereafter. 


Animal Magnetism—Letter to Dr. Brigham, §c.; by William L. 
Stone. New-York ; Geo. Dearborn & Co. 1837. 


Or the truth of the main fact on which the pretensions of the so-called science 
of Animal Magnetism rest, viz. the reality of the influence, which, by an exer- 
cise of the will, one human being is capable of exerting over the physical and 
mental powers of another, rendering the patient insensible to ,ordinary ex- 
ternal impressions, and subjecting the operations of his mind to the complete 
control of the operation—we have been for some time convinced. Our conviction 
rested upon certain accounts of matters quite as extraordinary, and, to our minds, 
as well authenticated as those detailed by Mr. Stone in the letter before us, 
which had reached us months ago from the same scene of operations, the city 
of Providence. With regard to the rationale of the things, the subject appears 
to us involved in the deepest mystery. We consider, nevertheless, the theories 
of Animal Magnetism hitherto published as almost too absurd to merit a mo- 
ment’s attention. 

But facts are stubborn things; and whether we can account for them or not, 
we are forced to believe the united testimony of all our senses, however the in- 
formation they bring us may contradict the ordinary experience of mankind. 
We have heard more than one skeptic, on this subject, declare that he would 
promptly reject the testimony of his own eyes and ears sooner than admit the 
reality of the strange phenomena described by the defenders of Animal Magnetism. 


‘It is our private opinion that such a rejection is harder than belief; is, in short, 


impossible; and that, whatever doctrines any individual may profess regarding 
the deceitfulness of the senses, he cannot, if he would, in practice, withhold his 
assent to their continuous and consistent testimony. 

The readers of the letter under consideration will not be able, it is true, to refer 
the question to the decision of their own senses; but they will be satisfied, that, 
had they themselves been placed in circumstances similar to those in which the 
writer found himself, they would have considered the precautions taken to avoid 


mistake to be abundant, and the reality of the mysterious phenomena establish- 


ed, so far as the observations of the senses can be relied on to establish facts so 
anomalous. 
The reader of the letter, therefore, will be reduced to a rigorous dilemma—he 
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must believe either that its author, aided and abetted by a large number of 
gentlemen and ladies of the highest respectability and most irreproachable cha- 
racter, has deliberately woven together, for the amusement or astonishment of 
the public, atissue of gross and wilful falsehoods ; or that these wonderfully mys- 
terious facts ave facts as incontrovertible as the evidence of the senses can make 
them. There is no escape from the alternative; the supposition that Mr. 
Stone was himself imposed on, is one which no rational mind, on a perusal of 
the narrative, can for a moment entertain. 

We attempt no analysis or summary of the contents of the letter, since it will 
itself undoubtedly be sought after, and devoured whole by all our readers. 


Mythological Fables: Translated by Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Addi- 
son, and others. Prepared expressly for the use of Youth. New- 
York: W. E. Dean. 1 Vol. 12mo. 


A secection like this has long been a desideratum in our schools; we are 
happy to see it so well supplied. ‘ The study of Mythology,” rightly observes 
the Editor, “constitutes an indispensable part ef a liberal education; without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible to appreciate, or scarcely even to understand, 
the works of many ancient authors, and particularly the poets, who have drawn 
from this fountain their copious supply of beautiful imagery and fanciful allu- 
sions. Painting and Sculpture are equally indebted to this source for the greater 
portion of their subjects; and to one unimbued in its classic Jore, the finest works 
of art are seldom interesting, and never understood.” 

With the knowledge, which a girl or boy may derive from the repeated perusal 
of this work as a class-book in schools, the many allusions to Mythology, with 
which the most popular English authors abound, may be sufficiently compre- 
hended. New reasons for admiration will be presented, and new scenes of glo- 
rious associations rise before their minds. Passages, which before appeared ob- 
scure, are by this study rendered bright and interesting. But what we could de- 
liver concerning its importance has been so much better set forth by Miss Edge- 
worth in her work on “ Practical Education,” that we prefer to quote her lan- 


guage :— 


“ Classical poetry, without the knowledge of Mythology, is unintelligible: if 
children study the one, they must learn the other. Divested of the charms of 
poetry, and considered without classical prepossession, Mythology presents a 
system of crimes and absurdities, which no allegorical, metaphysical, or literal 
interpreters of modern times, can perfectly reconcile to common sense or com- 
mon morality; but our poets have naturalized ancient fables, so that Mythology 
is become essential even to modern literature.” 

“ There are an infinite variety of associations, by which the orator has power 
to rouse the imagination of a person of cultivated understanding; there are com- 
paratively few by which he can amuse the fancy of illiterate auditors. It is not 
that they have iess imagination than others; they have equally the power of 
raising vivid images; but there are few images which can be recalled to them : 
the combinations of their ideas are confined to a small number, and words have 
no poetic or literary associations in their minds: even amongst children, this dif- 
ference between the power we have over the cultivated and uncultivated mind 
early appears. A laurel leaf is to the eye of an illiterate boy nothing more than 
a shrub with a shining, pale-green, pointed leaf: recall the idea of that shrub by 
the most exact description, it will afloct him with no peculiar pleasure: but asso- 
ciate early in a boy’s mind the ideas of glory, of poetry, of Olympic crowns, of 
Daphne and Apollo; by some of these latent associations the orator may after- 
wards raise his enthusiasm.” 
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The great objection which has heretofore existed against the acquirement of an 
acquaintance with Mythological stories—that they are mixed up with a great deal 
that would be hurtful to the morals of youth—is fully obviated in the book before 
us. It is composed of extracts from the most approved poetical versions of the 
ancient fables; and from them is carefully expunged not only every verse which 
would be deemed exceptionable, but every word capable of suggesting to the pru- 
rient fancies of the young, improper and contaminating thoughts. ‘The liberty 
taken with the language of the poets is altogether pardonable in a work, prepared 
like this, expressly for youth. It would be, in our opinion, equally so, if the book 
purported to be simply one of beautiful extracts on the subject of poetical My- 
thology. Weare no favorers of Bowdler’s Shakspeare, or similar expurgated 
editions, for the use of families. The effect of such works is to create a desire tu 
read the omitted portions ; and, as other editions are easily procured, the desire is 
speedily gratified, and thus, more notice is bestowed upon exceptionable passages 
than if they had been casually encountered in a general perusal of the author. 
But no such fault can be attributed to a selection. The great variety of authors 
from which the extracts are made, forbids the speedy indulgence of any such il- 
laudable curiosity ; and he, who would take the trouble to hunt up the sources, 
from which these fables were drawn and {iltered, must possess an incurable thirst 
for the impure. 

The poetical descriptions and narrations seem to us to be chosen with admira- 
ble judgment, and they are such as are calculated, while they convey information, 
to inspire the young with a taste for the beautiful in fancy. Each fable is pre- 
ceded with a concise prose account of its subject, and there are many notes illus- 
trative of the names and events which occur in the context. We earnestly re- 
commend this work (prepared, as we understand, by an accomplished lady,) to 
all teachers and others interested in the important task of education. It should 
be introduced as a reading book into all seminaries of learning for the youth of 
both sexes. 


The Literary Souvenir, for 1838: edited by William E. Burton. 
Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 


Tuere is a good deal of prose in this annual. The poetry—we beg pardon— 
the rhyme, is very indifferent. The leather, with which it is bound is hand- 
somely embossed ; but the engravings are old, and cannot even claim the merit of 
being selected with taste from the old English prints and annuals, which were 
ransacked for the purpose. 


Letters, Descriptive of the Virginia Springs; by Peregrine Prolix. 


Tuis is an amusing little volume, written in an off-hand, galloping style, and 
will undoubtedly induce many invalids to visit the scenes so piquantly described 
by the author. He speaks of sundry dinners and breakfasts with such great goat, 
that we suspect the gentleman himself had little occasion to try the virtues of me- 
dicinal waters. The production may, in short, be characterized as a pleasant sort 
of guide-book—containing a sufficient sprinkling of anecdote to render it enter- 
taining, and a few puns so execrable as to be absolutely excellent. 
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Causes oF THE Present Distress.— We propose in this place to consider the ac- 
count given by the President in his late Message, of the causes of the general dis- 
tress. In the article entitled “ Bank Evils and their Remedy,” the subject which at 
present convulses all parties is fully considered. In the views there developed, it 
will be perceived that we carry out our plan of perfect independence. We think 
that the question is one which every individual should investigate for himself, 
and upon which he should fearlessly declare his opinion without regard to party 
dictates. The writer, to whom we committed the subject as to one amply ac- 
quainted with all its bearings, has treated it ina bold and masterly manner. The 
plan he recommends is novel in many respects, and worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Deeming his investigation sufficient, we shall enter into the manner of 
discussion concerning Mr. Van Buren’s sub-treasury scheme; but we must pre- 
face our observations upon the theme of this commentary, with a few general 
words on this message, and the new position which the President has so boldly 
assumed with regard to the disjunction of Bank and State. 

It has been objected to the Opposition, that it forms a Bank party—that its 
chief object is the establishment of a National Bank. This is a gross calumny, 
founded on the injudicious zeal of certain partizan journals, and the just objec- 
tions entertained by our eminent leaders to the unconstitutional and arbitrary re- 
moval of the Government deposites from the United States Bank. Those leaders 
predicted all the evils which have subsequently accrued upon the tranfer of those 
deposites to the local banks. Our committees reported strongly against the in- 
crease of bank charters and the extension of bank privileges. The issue of Bank 
and No Bank was endeavored to be raised as early as 1834 in the state of New- 
York, but the charge was indignantly hurled back upon the Albany Regency, 
from whence it had proceeded. It was maintained by “ the Whig Young Men’”— 
the proceedings of a meeting of whom, held in New-York in August, 1834, are 
before us—that they were the real ‘“‘ No Bank” party—that their party had sedu- 
lously opposed the rapid increase of banks which had occurred in the State—and 
that they could prove from facts that, if the dominant party had not come into 
power, Banking would have continued under judicious restraint. 

From an address of the meeting alluded to, we find language which, like the 
following, is in accordance in principle with that now held by President Van 
Buren in his Message, and which has been used by the strongest friends of the 


past Administration. 


“The people have always looked with jealousy upon Banks—they have re- 
garded them as one of the many contrivances of speculators to acquire wealth 
without labor—as a cunningly-devised plan to abstract substance from the hands 
of the producing classes, and leave shadows in its place. They have always 
refused to consider banking as one of the gainful arts to be pursued as a distinct 
business for its own sake, but, have tolerated it so far only as it is auxiliary to 
the legitimate and regular pursuits of life. And never was this feeling more 
decided than at the commencement of 1829. Indeed, so strong and unanimous 
was public sentiment on this subject, that for several years prior to 1829, not a 
single bank was incorporated. 

“ During the first fifteen years of this Republic, no bank whatever was char- 
tered. The first charter was granted in 1791 tothe Bank of New-York. At 
the commencement of the year 1311, a period of thirty-five years, but ten char- 
ters, giving banking privileges, had been granted. During the years 1811, 12, 
and ’13, particular causes, the principal of which was the dissolution of the old 
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bank of the United States, induced the incorporation of thirteen banks; and 
after the war, the circumstances of the times again relaxed the policy of the State, 
and ten banks were incorporated in the three years 1816, ’17, and 18. From this 
time to the year 1829, nine banks were established, making the whole number of 
banks, and manufacturing and canal companies with *anking privileges, incor- 
porated by the State during a period of fifty-two years, but forty-two—less than one 
avear! If wededuct from this number eight companies whose charters had been 
relinquished or forfeited, the total number of companies with banking privileges, in 
existence at the commencement of the session of 1829, when Martin Van Buren 
became Governor, will be found to be thirty-four— What did these declaimers 
against bank monopolies then do? These devoted admirers of a metallic cur- 
rency undoubtedly seized the first opportunity to extirpate the paper banks; and 
fortunately one was immediately presented to their wishes, for sixteen of the 
bank charters expired that very session. What didtheydo? They renewed the 
whole sixteen and incorporated TweLVE new ones! and ten more the next ses- 
sion, and ten more the next; and the six years of the reign of the Regency have 
produced a harvest of Firry-six NEW BANKS! for which they and their adher- 
ents have received, in premiwms on Bank Stock, the sum of one million two 
hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. So true and devoted is their love for 
the metallic currency! 

“Let it not be said in extenuation that this was the fault of a system already 
established—that when the party came into power they were impelled by a cur- 
rent which could not at once be safely resisted. The reverse is the fact. The 
preceding administration, guided by the immortal Clinton, was opposed to 
banks, in precept and in practice. Not a solitary bank charter was granted in 
the sessions of 1826, ’27, and ’28. Listen to the language of Dewitt Clinton in 
his message of 1827. Speaking of granting bank charters, he says—‘ It is to be 
ardently hoped that the Legislature will exercise more than ordinary circum- 
spection in future. A few solitary cases may present, where chartered grants may 
be auspicious to particular places and the surrounding country ; but the power of 
making money is a dangerous faculty, and its liability to perversion is in propor - 
tion to its extension. Banking privileges deposited in unskilful hands, may be 
abused without design and from ignorance ; but when granted to fraudulent men, 
who prefer wealth to character, and the gratifications of avarice to the honors of 
virtue, there will scarcely be bounds to the evils that will ensue; and experience 
has evinced, that applications of this kind are almost always made for personal 
benefit, not for public accommodation.’” 


And this is the language of a great leader of the so-styled Bank party!, With 
the sentiments of Clinton we now perfectly agree; except that many of us go 
still further, and maintain that, as chartered grants are liable to abuse, they 
should not be granted for Banking purposes; and that, as they are monopolies 
and restrictions on a particular branch of irade, they should give place to free 
private banking. 

Mr. Van Buren has been styled “the Father of the Safety Fund System.” 
In the plan of the Bank system which he recommended to the legislature, 
and. in the report of the Bank committee, we find Mr. Van Buren’s own sen- 
timents, for they met with his concurrence; and who pretends that they 
would have been expressed unless they were his own ? 


“< The system of paper credit,’ says the Report, ‘‘ has now become indispens- 
able to all commercial countries. It is the most powerful agent known to the 
world in generating the wealth and prosperity of a nation. In great exigencies 
it, by its timely assistance, often delivers governments from embarrassment and 
danger!’ Again—‘ A paper circulation as to all objects of commerce, is a posi- 
tive increase of capital.’ Again—‘ Banks in this country have been productive 


of the greatest advantages.’ ” 


Now, listen to the Message upon the interference of the Banks in regulating 
exchange and interfering with monetary operations, which should be left to 
VOL. X. 51 
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their self-regulation. To the following sentiment we respond with nine cheers. 
Its prophecy, in our estimation, would be rapidly verified. 
“ A SYSTEM FOUNDED ON PRIVATE INTEREST, ENTERPRISE, 

AND COMPETITION, WITHOUT THE AID OF LEGISLATIVE } 

GRANTS OR REGULATIONS BY LAW, WOULD RAPIDLY PROS- / 
PER; IT WOULD BE FREE FROM THE INFLUENCE OF POLI- 

TICAL AGITATION, AND EXTEND THE SAME EXEMPTION 

‘TO TRADE ITSELF; AND IT WOULD PUT AN END TO THOSE 

COMPLAINTS OF NEGLECT, PARTIALITY, INJUSTICE AND 

OPPRESSION, WHICH ARE THE UNAVOIDABLE RESULTS OF 

INTERFERENCE BY THE GOVERNMENT IN THE PROPER CON- 

CERNS OF INDIVIDUALS.” 


The Message thus strenuously condemns the interference of government with 
the pecuniary concerns of the people; and to this doctrine Mr. Van Buren 
rightly thinks that the majority of the people will respond. But will they re- 
spond to other parts of his Message if they judge truly and determine aright ? 
Let us see. 

In the outset, the Congress are informed why they were called together by 
proclamation in May last—why they were summoned at a most inconvenient 
season to assemble in the National halls of Legislation. The first reason given 
is, that the local Deposite Banks had suspended specie payments. They had 
therefore, by law, become inoperative for the purposes of the government, 
and some other place of deposit was imperatively required. Was this a suf- 
ficient reason for calling together the Representatives of the People? Certainly 
not. The secretary of the Treasury had already taken the matter into his own 
hands. The Banks had not been for months used as places of deposit, except so 
far as their vaults were made receptacles of kegs and boxes of specie from the 
custom-houses and post-offices. There was then no particular necessity for 
legislation upon a matter which had been considered within the action of the 
Executive, and upon which that action might have been exercised for eight or 
ten weeks longer as well as not. The next reason was an apprehension that, 
in consequence of the suspension of specie payments, the accruing receipts in 
the treasury would not be sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses of the go- 
vernment. Had no such crisis ever occurred before? and had not the Executive 
sufficient power to meet such an exigency ? We think that he had; and that Trea- 
sury drafts, payable in December, would have answered every purpose, and 
might have been negotiated at reasonable rates, since the protested Treasury 
drafts now command a premium of five per cent. This, then, seems an insufficient 
reason. The next, of a further extension of custom-house bonds due by the 
merchants, is equally so: for why could not the President have extended the 
bonds from the first of October to the first of January, as well as from the first { 
of September to the first of October? We see no exigency, as stated in this 
Message, which the Executive was not as fully competent to provide for, until 
the period of the regular meeting of Congress, as for the past four months. The 
real objects calling for immediate legislation, the President passes over with 
but few observations. The calamities of the people he seems to regard as feathers 
in the balance when weighed against the inconveniences of the Government. 
Government is, in his view, a simple abstraction, which is to be considered with- 
out regard to the governed. 

When the causes of the difficulties under which the nation has groaned for 
a year past, come to be considered, that of over-action in trade is mentioned as j 
the most prominent—which, in the most incidental way in the world, is said to 
have derived, “‘ perhaps, its first impulse from antecedent causes.” Indeed! And 
what were those antecedent causes ? They are notorious. They emanated from 
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the Government. In them lie the whole gist of the matter. The chief was the 
transfer of the government funds into a hundred different banks, thereby ena- 
bling those banks to make excessive issues and exessive discounts. This is slur- 
red over and hidden under a general reference to “ antecedent causes ;” though in 
other parts of the Message there seems to be a general admission that no small 
portion of the trouble grew out of the Local Deposite Banks. The increase of 
banking capital, complained of, commenced with the success of the party war 
against the United States Bank; which, injurious as might have been its infla- 
ence, and inexpedient as would be, in our opinion, its re-charter, was far pre- 
ferable to the irresponsible institutions taken into favor by the government. 

The other causes, which the President would probably call “ subsequent 
causes,” summed up in a short paragraph as the sources of the present distresses, 
are not, in any philosophical view, chargeable with the evils brought upon the 
country by the ruinous policy of the last Administration. The sudden contrac- 
tion, and not the “ antecedent” regular expansion of credit, was the origin of the 
commercial distress. Had the price of cotton continued the same, as it naturally 
would if trade had been left “ free from the influence of political agitation,” the 
debt of thirty millionsto Great Britain could have been easily liquidated. But, 
in consequence of the contraction of its issues by the Bank of England to prevent 
the exportation of specie into the United States, whither it was attracted by the 
magnetic influence of Government policy, and the rejection by the same Bank 
and its dependencies of all American paper, money became scarce, and cotton fell 
toa very low price. Add to this the shortness of the crops, and we have the reason 
of the non-payment of our debt to England. This debt, which is now by the way 
considerably lessened, without evincing by its diminution any visible relief to our 
merchants, undoubtededly occasioned immense embarrassment and distress, and 
a total loss of credit—that credit to which Mr. Van Buren and his disciples are 
prone to attribute the calamities of trade. Had credit continued equally free, 
would the crisis have occurred? Certainly not. The destruction, and not the ex- 
istence of credit brought ruin upon us. And how was that credit destroyed ? 
By our own Government ; which, by forcing the precious metals into the country 
and then burying them in the West, took them out of circulation, and removed 
the very basis of all credit. 

Mr. Van Buren instances the distresses of a similar character prevailing in 
foreign countries, as proofs that our own are not attributable to the policy of the 
Government. He must be wilfully ignorant not to perceive that all the commer- 
cial misfortunes which have pervaded in Great Britain, and some other of the 
European States, emanated from our own misfortunes. An accredited author of 
the Administration party has wisely confessed, that the smallest derangement of 
commercial enterprise in New-York may be felt in China; so subtle and so entire 
are the connexions of trade. The chain of Nature herself is not more intimately 
woven than that of Credit—as well as in “ Nature’s,” so 


“In Credit’s chain, whatever link you strike, — 
Tenthor ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 


“ Jt was evident,” says alate eloquent writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
speaking of the commercial crisis which had occurred in England, ‘it was evi- 
dent that the root of the evil lay in this drain of the precious metals to the United 
States; and to such a length had it gone, and so gigantic were the transactions 
of the great houses engaged in this traffic, that the affair assumed a national as- 
pect; it was a struggle for life or death between the two countries. The ruling 
party in America openly gave out that they had got the gold, and they would 
hold it; that the Bank of England would be brought down to its marrow-bones ; 
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and that in the commercial confusion and ruin which must ensue in the British 
Islands, a revolution was inevitable, and the greatness of England would be at 
once destroyed. ‘The drain upon the Bank, and the exportation of the precious 
metals to the United States, had assumed a systematic, gigantic form, to which 
there is nothing to be found comparable in the whole previous history of mer- 
cantile enterprise.” 

The writer in Blackwood converts the insane acts of our Government into ar- 
guments against Democracy, but his premises are all false. The policy of the 
Government with regard to the currency was not ‘that of the people. We quote 
a remark, however, to show that the crisis was in England attributed to a cause 
emphatically denied by the Administration journals. 


* What was the hidden cause, then, which in America brought about this ter- 
rible convulsion: and produced a pressure for gold, so eminently threatening to 
this country, that the Bank of England was driven, as a means of self-preserva- 
tion, into defensive measures, Which were obviously the immediate cause of the 
disaster? We shiall find the cause in the insanity of the American democracy, in 
the violent struggle between the Conservative and levelling principles of which, 
for four years, that country has been the theatre; in the monstrous absurdity of 
the masses, who, by long-continued clamor and violence, in opposition to the 
united opinion of all the wealth, respectability, and intelligence of the country, 
engaged the executive in a struggle for life and death with the commercial and 
intellectual aristocracy, and at length carried their democratic jealousy so far as, 
during a period of unexampled commercial enterprise, to attempt to force upon 
the country an EXCLUSIVELY METALLIC CURRENCY.” 


Mr. Van Buren, in assigning to the late commercial calamities of Great Bri- 
tain an origin similar to those of the United States—the increase of paper circu- 
lation—seems strangely to have overlooked the present relative condition of the 
two countries. When we have, after a year of contraction of credit and extreme 
frugality of living, not recovered in the slightest degree our natural commercial 
health, Great Britain is entirely convalescent. The blood courses as freely as 
ever through the veins and arteries of her commerce—the heart of trade has be- 
come equal in its beatings—and she rises with unimpaired vigor from shocks 
similar to those which seem to have undermined our whole constitution. The 
last accounts show that money has become plentiful, and is now seeking in vain 
for easy channels of proper investment. Why is this? This much-abused 
credit has been again fully restored. We are still cramped in all our 
energies. Confidence and Credit are the physicians who could effect our cure, 
but our nurses blindly persist in administering quack remedies, which will 
sooner or later destroy the vitals of our system. General Jackson was a Dr. 
Sangrado, (we claim a part of the honor won by Harvard University in con- 
ferring the Doctorate, since we have added a name,) who insisted upon bleeding 
and hot water till the poor patient was like to expire from depletion. Now that 
the sufferer has passed into the hands of another professor of the same college, a 
new course is recommended in the consultation of the learned faculty assembled 
at Washington. All that we can rely upon is, that our long-tried and well- 
approved Credit and Confidence will be again called in. They would effect a 
more thorough cure ina month than all our political charlatans could bring 
about in another eight years of experiments. Dr. Van Buren, however, made 
one important discovery in the course of his observations. ‘The most material 
differences,” he quietly observes, “ between the results in the two countries has 
only been, that with us there has also occurred an extensive derangement in the 
fiscal affairs of the federal and state governments, occasioued by the suspension 
of specie payments by the banks.” Or, in other words, our government is 
bankrupt, and that of Great Britain is not. 
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We pass by the other consequences enumerated by the President as flowing 
from the redundancy of credit, with the remark that speculations and overtrading 
among ourselves could only have produced individual distress. The passage of 
money from the hands of one man into those of another can have no effect on 
the nation at large. Such transactions could not have interfered in the slightest 
degree with the monetary concerns of the government. 


Metat Currency.—During the reading of the President’s Message, Mr. Ben- 
ton was observed to jingle gold pieces in his hand.—Daily Paper. 


When first the Senate in their chamber met, 

Obedient to their ruler’s proclamation, 
To put to rights the currency, and set 

In order all the business of the nation,— 
With ears attent they listened to the scroll 

“ Full of wise saws and modern instances,” 
Wherein the Great Magician did enroll 

His quack prescriptions for the dire distress ; 
And “solitary” there, the visage shone 

Of one whose presence would be sadly missed— 
Who “ set this ball in motion all alone,” 

And then was rattling gold within his fist ; 
And wore a look of such peculiar grace, 

That all, who heard the jingle in his hand, 
Thought that the metal which illumed his face 

Was quite as manifest to understand— 
For that the first was yellow, gleaming gold 

No one could doubt but N****, or some such ass, 
And R. M. J****#* hardly need be told 

The latter was indubitably brass! 


Copryricut.—The article on Copyright, from the pen of an esteemed corre- 
spondent, inadvertently omitted in our last number, is written in rather too indig- 
nant a spirit of rebuke toward the booksellers. The blame of publishing mise- 
rable editions is more justly chargeable upon the public, whom the writer ad- 
dresses, than the publishers whom he condemns. If brown paper books were not 


encouraged, they would not be printed. It is asking too much of a bookseller to 


require him to alter and amend the popular taste. Will the attention of Congress 
be called to this question of copyright ? 


Tue Experiment.—The following will serve for a series of toasts on the next 
grand Administration festival. 

1. Our Unrrep Country.—‘ This is the house that Jack built!” 

2. Orrices, EMoLUMENTs, AmBassaDorsHips.—“ This is the malt, that lay in 
the house that Jack built.” 

3. Martin Van Buren.— This is the rat, that eat the malt, that lay in the 
house that Jack built.” 
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4. Tue Senate or tHe Unirep Srates.—" This is the cat, that caught the rat, 
that eat the malt, that lay in the house that Jack built.” 

5. Tuomas H. Benton, THe Expuncer.—“ This is the dog, that worried the 
cat, that caught the rat, that eat the malt, that lay in the house that Jack built.” 

6. Tue Unirep States Banx.—“ This is cow with the crumpled horn, that 
tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that caught the rat, that eat the malt, that lay 
in the house that Jack built.” 

7. Tue Per Bank System.—“ This is the maiden all forlorn, that milked the 
cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that caught 
the rat, that eat the malt, that lay in the house that Jack built.” 

8. Genera Jackson.— This is the priest all shaven and shorn, that kissed 
the maiden all forlorn, that milked the cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed 
the dog, that worried the cat, that caught the rat, that eat the malt, that lay in the 
house that Jack built.” 


Evection or Printer.—In May last, His Excellency, Martin Van Buren, 
President of the United States, issued his proclamation, calling upon Congress 
to convene on the first of September, to take into consideration great and weighty 
matters. Immediately the whole country was marshalled into a train of prepa- 
ration for the important event. Special elections, to fill vacancies, were held in 
various parts of the Union. All was in busy, active, stirring motion. The peo- 
ple, like the Israelites of old, looked upon the day of their deliverance as at hand. 
The care-worn merchant anticipated a speedy relief. ‘ Congress will imme- 
diately set all things right,” was in every body’s mouth. Congress did assemble 
on the first of September, and how did the representatives of that people, which 
had cried aloud for relief, employ their precious time ? They spent THREE Days in 
the election of their printer! Can any thing be more preposterous ? Some of the 
journals have applauded, and others disapproved of the election of Mr. Thomas 
Allen, of the Madisonian. Without expressing our opinion about this matter, 
which seems to have been deemed of greater importance than the national dis- 
tresses, we shall simply remark, that better than to have lavished the time and 
money of their constituents so regardlessly, these representatives ought to have 
elected Mr. F. P. Blair, of the Globe, by acclamation. 


Mr. Grenville Mellen’s poem, in the present number, is one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces we remember to have seen for many aday. The construction of the 
verse is peculiarly happy. There is an ease and grace about it which rarely 
characterize the fugitive poetry of our periodicals. Mr. Mellen has already pub- 
lished a large volume, of which the principal production was ‘“ The Martyr’s 
Triumph.” If, to selections of the best effusions of that volume, he would add 
those later efforts by which the former are excelled, and give the whole to the 
public in a neat form—he would make a most acceptable present to the admirers 
of true poetic genius. 


Witson’s Mowinc Macuinz, or Grass anp Grain Currer.—-The machine 
consists of a carriage on two wheels, propelled by one or two horses or oxen, 
travelling in the rear and pushing it forward. In the front, at the bottom, is a 
horizontal wheel upon an upright shaft, which shaft and wheel receive a rotary 
motion, communicated by gear from the main axle, which revolves with its 
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wheels as the machine goes forward. The diameter of this horizontal wheel, 
with the addition of the knives projecting from its edge, measures the width of 
the swathe, which is cut with the knives as the wheel goes forward, revolving 
rapidly and lying close to the ground. The apparatus which sustains the cut- 
ting wheel, is so constructed as to accommodate its height to any irregularities in 
the ground, and to give it any inclination required. The knives are sharpened by 
their own operation, without stopping the machine. There is also attached to 
the cutting wheel, wings, which gather the grass or grain as it is cut, and lays it 
in a swathe more regular than can be done with a scythe. 

The machine is so constructed as to be guided with ease in any direction, and 
may be used in an orchard, as it can be turned in twice its length, and cut the 
swathe clean. With common industry, a man, with a pair of horses, can cut 
from twelve to fifteen acres per day ; and, as it supersedes the necessity of spread- 
ing, must at least accomplish the labor of that number of hands. 


Tue Late Etections.—The changes, which were anticipated to take place 
in the character of parties, have been more rapid and more effectual than 
the friends of good government had even dared to hope. Events, prognos- 
ticated by the most sanguine, but despaired of by the cautious, have so 
suddenly transpired, that they hardly seem more real than the phantasms of a 
dream. We can scarce believe that two New England states, set down as the 
inveterate adherents of the Administration, have been revolutionized. In spite 
of a system of the most complete organization in Maine—an organization made 
perfect by repeated exercise—the Opposition, with a force and spirit adequate to 
the crisis—though frequently conquered, yet never despairing—went bravely to 
the contest. Their noble exertions were rewarded in the election of their can- 
didate, Edward Kent for governor, over the approved and indorsed favorite 
of the Administration, Gorham Parks, by a fair majority. In the State 
Legislature they boast a triumphant majority. In Rhode Island the Op- 
position candidates, Tillinghast and Cranstoun, were elected by a cheering 
majority. We particularly rejoiced at this result, since it excluded from the 
seat he disgraced, a creature known as Dutee J. Pearce—one capable of 
the most grovelling acts of servility, a political toad-eater—one whom, to calla 
man, were to malign humanity. So confident was this individual of his re- 
election, that his travelling paraphernalia had been prepared for his accustomed 
journey to Washington ; but the knell of his political existence had been sounded 
by the people. He is too faithful a servant, however, to be deserted by his masters, 
and we may soon expect to see him in the cabinet or on a foreign embassy. 
If there is no minister to Owhyhee, we hope that Mr. Pearce’s prominent claims 


to the situation may not be forgotten. 


With regard to the Maine election, we have been amused in reading the ex- 
cuses of the Administration journals. It has been designated as an election of 
minor importance—(simply for a Governor !)—as an election in which the real 
strength of the parties was not tested. To striking truths like these was super- 
added the hitherto unknown fact, that the Opposition had gained no more in 
Maine (a gain of over 10,000 votes!) than we had lost in Vermont—in which state 
our last majority for Governor is 4000 votes. But if the election for Governor 
be of minor importance, why instance the Vermont election at all? The Even- 
ing Post, (in our estimation, by far the most respectable journal which supports 
the Administration,) condescends not only to argument like the above, but im- 
plies that the loss of the Governor was of but little consequence, since they—the 
Administration party—were sure of two senators? Indeed! What then has 
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become of the RIGHT OF INSTRUCTION—that prominent doctrine of the illustrious 
Legislature of Virginia, so strenuously advocated by the friends of the Adminis- 
tration ? The Evening Post must secede from this mighty position, or submit to 
the ejectment of the senators from Maine by the majority in the now Whig 
Legislature of the state. On the first movement of this kind in Maine, we shall 
see the Washington Globe swearing by bell, book, and candle, that the doctrine 
of the right of instruction was “most tolerable, and not to be endured ;” and 
that it had never been maintained by Mr. Benton or Mr. F. P. Blair—which two 
worthies seem to form a sort of political automaton trumpet-player, the former 
being the wooden figure with distended cheeks blowing into an apparent trumpet, 
while the latter is the real musical machinery within! The Bank game will 
be played over again, and whatever card is turned up, the trump will be chosen by 
the Administration. Opposition to the Banks and to the Right of Instruction will 
be claimed as an emanation from the wise brain of the present President! 
That the president has the merit of having originated one or two good things, we 
are not disposed to deny. Thus have we seen luminous sparks proceed from a 
decayed piece of wood in a darksome night. 

The position now occupied by the friends of the Government, they have been 
forced upon. Their retreat, from all their old and feebly-fortified points, has been 
loudly sounded. But they must accelerate their movements. The fortune of the 
war has changed. This divorce of Bank and State is a wooden horse, which has 
been fearlessly brought within the weels of their political Troy. The time is not 
far distant when it will send out an army of foes to throw down the strong- 
holds of its too confident sustainers. 


To CorresponpDEeNnts.—T he following articles await the commands of their 
respective writers. 

1. Gorrrriep aND Beata, from the German of Fr. W. Caravé—{ This, 
though seemingly a fine translation, is too long for our Magazine.) 

2. Poetry anD PutLosopny, (a well-written essay ; but as people never read 
essays, we never publish them.) 

3. A Ramsie. 4. Deatn’s Messaces. 5. Tue Prieasure Excursion. 6. 
Tuy Love. 7. Appress or THE Fairies To H.S.C., Fisuxitt Lanpine. 8. 
No. 1. of a Series of Essays, the design of which is “ to offer a few observations 
upon the cultivation and improvement of the mind.” 

The following are on file for publication, and we shall be gratified to hear 
frequently from their authors. 

1. Tue Crazy Man. 2. Guances at Lire, By aN ITINERANT ScHooLmaster. 3. 
Tue Gotp Honter. 4. Destimesor Poetry. 5. Martua Garpner. 6. Pui- 
Lip OF PoKANOKET. 7. Procress or Society. 8. A Sxercu or OLp Connecti- 
cot. 9. Frencnw Crams. 10. Reconuections or THE Soutn. 11. My Firsr 
Love. 12. Spring 1n New EnGianp. 13. Summer Rain. 14. Tue Fortunes 
or AN AmaTeor RaGamurrin. 15. Tue Fiicat op YueN—A Lecenp or Ca- 
THAY. 

The papers which we have received, and have not mentioned, are yet in abey- 
ance. They will be designated in our next. From the political character as- 
sumed by this journal in its two last numbers, our Correspondents will perceive 
that articles on interesting political subjects will be peculiarly acceptable to us. 

Will the author of “ Extracts From Tae Memos or a Man or THE 
call at our office, or favor us with some further communication with regard to his 


papers ? 
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